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ALPA Rejects i in Toto Emergency 


Crisis Impends [ 


In September 


Over a year of action, confu- 
m, and futile negotiations set 
> background for two decisive | | 
ps taken by ALPA during 
st-moving September that leit 
its wake the opening wedge 
to the possibility of two air line 
rikes, neither a certainty but 
1th dependent on factors in- 
Iving the trend of events of 
e future. 

At the end of September, 
gotiations at a standstill and 
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BUY VICTORY BONDS 








the steps of peaceful settlement | 
under the Railway Labor Act | 
apparently exhausted, a strike 
vote was being seriously con- 
templated among American Air- 
lines pilots and copilots, while 
the situation on TWA automati- | 
cally went back into a strike|i 
status with rejection of the} 
emergency board recommenda- | 
tions in TWA Case A-2219. 
Both actions, ALPA President | 
David L. Behncke said, would 
have the complete sanction of 
ALPA’s Central Executive 


with | & 


PILOT SKILL DIVIDENDS 


the dividends it pays are exceptionally high. 


| been a serious crack-up. 


| belly landing as 
| Terminal, Burbank, Calif., at the end of a New York-San Francisco flight, 
| gear jammed. The plane skidded for 200 feet and landed alongside the runway, but the only damage was | 
|to the plane’s propellers, while the 38 passengers and five crew members aboard escaped without injury. | 

| This is just one more bit of day in and day out proof that piloting skill is a good investment, 
dividends in the long run, and big 





Board’s Recommendations 





“s perfect landing under the circumstances.” 


dividends, too. 


Sal 


—INP  Seuniens | 





Good business is built on good investments, and on | 
the air lines there is no more economically sound | 
investment than the money spent for competent, skillful, well-trained air line pilots because dollar for dollar 
The mechanical factor was blamed for the above pictured 
|crash of one of TWA’s five Stratoliners, but the pilot factor was credited with averting what might have 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact value TWA places on its Stratoliners, after 
|charging off obsolescence and other financial manipulations peculiar to the air line industry, but when the 
|investment it represents is compared with the pay envelope of Captain David Kuhn of Local Council No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles, who brought the plane down without injury to any of the 43 persons aboard and only 
minor damage to the plane itself, his competence, skill, and judgment of only a few moments resulted 
in savings to TWA that will pay his wages for a good many years to come. If he had been less skilled, there 
is a strong probability that the damage could have mounted into the hundreds of thousands of dollars, to 
| say nothing of the lives that may have been lost or the persons that may have been injured. Captain Kuhn, 
|a veteran of more than 2,000,000 air miles, drew even the plaudits of company officials who described the 
The crack-up occurred at the Lockheed Air 


when the Stratoliner’s landing 





for it pays | 








Council, as well as the pilots’ 
Master Executive Council of the 
two respective air lines involved, 
and Headquarters’ groundwork | 
was being laid in accordance! 
with their instructions. 

It was too early to determine | 


would develop on TWA, but the 
possibility of extreme action 
was inherently there if ALPA’s 
demands are not met. 
|mented Mr. Behncke: 


seem to be approaching. them 
rapidly. So far the TWA dis- 
pute has been in progress in 
some form or another for over 
\a year and hasn’t even been 
“We'll cross those bridges| brought close to settlement by 


Com- 


Ww hether an actual wa 1 ik out | when we come to them, and we | ‘other means. We’ve rejected the 











WHAT'S THAT COT TO DO WITH PAY? 


note: 


—acme r£fhvid 


The defunct emer- 
gency board, please 


The pilots aboard this PCA Douglas Skymaster which caught fire during a training flight were lucky 
this time—far luckier than those who crashed in the TWA Constellation at Reading, Pa., on July 


11—for 


they were able to make it back to the Washington National Airport in time to make an emergency landing 
even as flames were already eating their way into the cockpit, as evidenced by the above photo taken after 


the fire had been partially brought under control. 


Only a few moments separated safety from disaster 


when the plane caught fire at an altitude of about 1,200 feet, dropped a right outboard motor, and limped 


in on three engines, a hurtling mass of flames and smoke. 


Captain Ralph Sewell, according to witnesses, 


did a remarkable job in landing the flaming plane without injury to himself or the three others on the 


flight, Copilots A. As Anderson, C. W. Nason, and E. B. Gately. Unlike the TWA Constellation, ‘ 


of Lisbon,” 


‘The Star 


which crashed at Reading, the PCA plane was used exclusively for testing and pilot training and 
had never been equipped for passengers or put into scheduled operation. 


As a precautionary measure on 


training flights, ALPA is advocating that parachutes be carried as equipment on all such flights, and that 
observers be placed in the cabin compartments of the planes to observe the engines at all times when they 


are not visible from the cockpit. 





= | 
unsound and foolish recommen- | 
dations of the defunct emer-| 
gency board for whatever it may | 
mean. If it means strike action | 
as an ultimate means of settling 
it, it will be a strike action| 
brought about, ironically, by | 
men whose duties it was to avert | 
one. 

“On American Airlines, it |; 
seems necessary to resort to a 
strike ballot because American | 
Airlines management is attempt- | 
ing to place into effect on Amer- | 
ican Airlines the defunct recom- | 
mendations of the defunct emer- | 
gency board in TWA Case\ 
A-2219, which, to begin with,}| 
are illegal because these recom- | 
mendations have been rejected | 
and have no force nor effect | 
whatsoever and do not even 
apply to the AA pilots who} 
have had no part in the emer-| 
gency board proceedings at 
which these recommendations | 
were made. This is in direct vio- 
lation of Section 6 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, which is a part | 
of the law that provides that no 
changes can be made in rates of 
compensation, rules, and work- 
ing conditions while negotia- | 
tions are in progress, and nego- 
tiations are in progress on AA. 


Many Violations 


“This is only one facet of the 
situation growing out of multi- 
ple violations of dispute settling | 
procedure, for American Air-| 
lines has additionally violated | 
the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act in present negotia- 
tions by not completing all of 
the steps contained therein; 
first, direct negotiations; sec- 
ond, mediation; third, arbitra- 
tion; and so on until all proc- 
esses have been exhausted.” 

Mr. Behncke made it crystal 
clear that the situation on TWA 





LATE NEWS 
Battle 


Sharp battle lines are being 
shaped up in the controversy 
over federal regulation of non- 
scheduled air carriers, with in- 
dications being that the non- 
scheduled carriers contemplate 
a strong Congressional lobby to 
either delay enactment of the 
proposed regulations or to get a 
less drastic type of control. One 
/'member of the Senate and one 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 




















Its Brig. General 
‘Frank Allen Now 


It's Brigadier General Allen now! 
That's the official title of Captain 
Frank Allen, of Local Council No. 
|12, UAL-Chicagag, by virtue of his 
|appointment as brigadier general 
in command of all National Guard 


|air activities in Illinois. 


Allen‘’s appointment tops his 
varied aeronautical career that has 





included posts as an aviation in- 
structor in Chicago's public schools, 
commercial air line pilot, and vari- 


ous commands in the Army Air 
Forces in which he established a 
brilliant wartime record. 

Allen started his aeronautical 
career as an aviation instructor at 
Sullivan and Lane Technical High 
Schools in Chicago from 1935 to 








(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 
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EE Te rs ecu as Editor 


REJECTION 


The time is at hand to stop playing ostrich in TWA Case A-2219 and 
face the facts—facts which indicate, ironically enough, that the present 
situation on TWA was brought about largely by men who had been 
appointed to avert it; namely, the members of the defunct Emergency 
Board in TWA Case A-2219, Judge George E. Bushnell, Dr. John A. 
Lapp, and Dr. William M, Leiserson, whose fact-finding sins of commis- 
sion were outdcne only by those of omission. 

Although this Emergency Board was supposedly above the average, 
their amateurish performance included also the all too common fault of 
boards of this kind which was failure to give proper weight to the col- 
lective bargaining history and the current problems unique to the air 
line industry, as well as the special facts of this particular case. 

The part the Emergency Board played in aggravating, confusing, 
and bringing to a head the present critical situation on TWA is em- 
bodied in ALPA’s official rejection of the Board’s recommendations 
which was sent to President of the United States Harry S. Truman on 
September 18, 1946, and read in part as follows: 

“On July 9, 1946, the Air Line Pilots Association received a 938-page 
report which were the recommendations of the Emergency Board in 
TWA Case A-2219. The recommendations of this Emergency Board, 
namely, Judge George E. Bushnell, chairman, and Drs. John A. Lapp 
and William M. Leiserson, did not lend themselves to clean-cut, dis- 
cernible interpretations nor were examples furnished to illustrate the 
actual monthly earnings of the TWA pilots and copilots involved in 
this dispute. 

“The TWA pilots and copilots and their representatives immediately 
took the only action that normal thinking dictated. That was to ask 
the Emergency Board to clarify its own recommendations with proper 
interpretations, principally as to what the monthly earnings of the TWA 
first pilots and copilots would be thereunder. After numerous attempts 
by the Association, both telegram and telephone, it became obvious that 
the Emergency Board was, for some reason, reluctant to interpret its 
own recommendations and it soon became apparent that they were, for 
certain reasons, dodging the issue. 

“Obviously every conceivable effort has been made both by the Asso- 
ciation, the National Mediation Board, and, as we understand it, by your 
labor advisors to secure a response from the Emergency Board. All this 
has apparently been ignored by the Emergency Board who have con- 
tinued to hedge and dodge the issues and have failed to respond to the 
National Mediation Board’s letter of August 15, 1946, despite the fact 
that both the TWA company and the Air Line Pilots Association have 
asked for a clarification and an interpretation of the Emergency Board’s 
recommendations. No such clarification or interpretation has been forth- 
coming. 

“It is the well-considered opinion of the air line pilots that this Emer- 
gency Board is not capable of interpreting its own recommendations, 
and it is further our earnest and sincere opinion that this Board is 
remaining silent because it doesn’t have a clear concept of the methods 
and formulas for paying air line pilots, in effect since 1934, and as in- 
cluded in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, even after listening to evi- 
dence from the company and from the TWA pilot representatives for 
almost five weeks. 

“It is not conceivable, but nevertheless self-evident, that any Emer- 
gency Board that takes the evasive and strangely peculiar attitude of 
either being unwilling or unable to interpret its own recommendations, 
or is fearful of so doing, must realize that their recommendations fall 
far short of bringing the dispute to a settlement acceptable to both 
parties. Much more could be said, but it would only be further words 
that would be powerless to change these unfortunate circumstances. 
The Emergency Board in this case must forthwith be considered defunct 
by the TWA first pilots and copilots and their representing organiza- 
tion, as having, by its own actions, vacated and separated itself com- 
pletely from the problem of settling this dispute. 

“The company has indicated by its own computations of the Emer- 
gency Board’s rec dations that these recommendations will amount 
to 24.7 per cent less in monthly earnings than these pilots were receiv- 
ing and, strange as it may seem, the Emergency Board’s recommenda- 
tions, if computed on the basis of an average flying month of 80 hours, 
amounts to 12.1 per cent less than the company actually offered to pay 
its Douglas Skymaster and Lockheed Constellation pilots. 

“The Air Line Pilots Association and the TWA first pilots and co- 
pilots, in all sincerity and earnestness, consider the Emergency Board 
in this case was successful only in conceiving one of the most colossal 
— in the annals of the Railway Labor Act dispute settling pro- 
cedure. 

“Never in the history of the Railway Labor Act has there been a 
more marked failure to settle any dispute. To try to explain this Board’s 
attitude and their action is as hopeless as the result of their work— 
meaningless, futile, tiresome, and completely void of any semblance of 
dispute settling qualities. Nothing could have been more completely mis- 
carried; nothing could have more completely missed the mark of settle- 
ment than the action of the Emergency Board. Not only did they fail 
to level their guns on the target of settlement, but they failed utterly 
to point their guns even in the direction of settlement.” 

Yes, it is indeed time to stop playing ostrich. It is indeed time to take 
our heads from the sands of confusion and face facts about a fact-finding 
board that didn’t find any. The present situation on TWA is directly related 
to an Emergency Board whose sole duty was to arrive at rates of compensation 
increases for the TWA first pilots and copilots on international and domestic 
operations of Constellations and Skymasters, but after five weeks of factless 
fact-finding came up with decreases instead, and then on top of all this were 
either unable or unwilling to decipher their own recommendations. THE 
EMERGENCY BOARD IN TWA CASE A-2219 WAS APPOINTED TO 
AVERT A STRIKE. WILL THEY PRECIPITATE ONE INSTEAD? IF 
SO, THEY’LL BE HISTORY-MAKING IN MORE RESPECTS THAN 


ONE! —David L. Behncke. 



































By JOHN F. HICKS 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, Il. 


Chairman W. H. Proctor is 
busy shoving lighted matches 
under the fat boys of Council 
No. 39, and clamping his paws 
over the mouths of the skinny 
ones. As evidence of his success 
in getting the former type off 
the ol’ duff, ye scribe offers this 
first literary effort in ever-so- 
long. 

Chicago has lost five old regu- 
lars by transfer to Tulsa: “Doc’”’ 
Ator, Larry Harris, “Suzy” 
Susott, Stan Young, and Joe 
Hammer. The credit side of our 
membership ledger shows recent 
“in” transfers by C. L. Kraemer, 
R. A. Kaufman, M. T. Bieder- 
mann, C. O. Brobst, F. C. Par- 
ris and G. F. Shores. Applica- 
tions of the following first of- 
ficers also have been approved: 
W. J. Brunk, W. Secrest, J. P. 
Jastrab, A. C. Jahraus, A. V. 
Connery, H. O. Evans, K. F. 
Osbon, C. B. Alwine, D. C. Han- 
sen, S. Stonis, C. H. Schaffer, 
W. H. Solomon, J. Thistlewood, 
Jr., H. R. Jaeger, P. L. Grant, 
Jr., W. J. Fisher, B. E. Russell, 
K. C. Fuller, and T. W. Soren- 
son. 

Top Safety Record 

Approximately three-fourths 
of the fellows in Chicago are 
checked out on DC-4’s, and the 
rest probably will be in a few 
months. The local airport is in 
a turmoil. 

On the evening of September 
10, the president of the company 
gave a dinner at the Congress 


the first presentation of his 
trophy for the base with top 
safety record. Chief Pilot Fred 


food was good; and the speeches, 
though numerous, were short. 

After some entertainment by 
a magician who did his best 
work while clipping off “Amy” 
Austin’s necktie, things reached 
a fitting climax when Joe Ham- 
mer was called front and cen- 
ter. As a token of esteem from 
his many friends throughout all 
the councils in the system, Joe 
was presented with a Model 21 
Winchester shotgun, handsomely 
engraved, carved, and cased. 

All things considered, we had 
a swell time, and Council No. 39 
commends Ralph Damon, also 
Fred Bailey, for having made 
this affair possible. 





Hotel for our pilots and made} 


Bailey acted as toastmaster; the | 








‘Lots of Checks, 


‘None ‘Those Kind’ 





| By T. J. JOHNSON 
| Council No. 66, C&S 


_Memphis, Tenn. 

One of the most important 
|events in a pilot’s aviation 
|career is when he checks out. 
| From the day he gets on an air 
|line, he keeps the nose pointed 
|to that ultimate goal, biding 
|time and watching his number 
| get lower on the list. His num- 
| ber finally comes up—now a lot 
|faster than in the days before 
|the war. Nevertheless, he goes 
{through the same anxious mo- 
|ments and checks, checks, 
| checks, whether it has taken one 
| year as now, or any number of 
years as in the old days. 


Welcome to King’s Roost 

Our air line is still small 
enough to mention names with- 
| out taking too much space in the 
| AIR LINE PILOT. Recently 
|checked out first pilots were P. 
|A. Storm, F. W. Davis, R. C. 
Brandt, C. L. Gomez, R. L. Rob- 
|inson, H. H. Steinmeyer, A. A. 
| Brockland, J. H. Entrekin, R. J. 
| Dunham, W. H. Polley, J. L. 
i\Small, R. P. Gadbois, G. M. 
| Bradstreet, G. G. Walker, H. M. 
|Gibson, C. F. Hunt, R. J. Budd, 
|E. R. Morris, J. H. Sargent, and 
|D. T. Mohrmann. Welcome to 
ithe King’s Roost and happy 
landings! Don’t ever forget you 
once sat in the other seat, too, 
{which reminds me... A former 
air line captain reporting to a 
transport unit in the Pacific dur- 
ing the war found that he was 
|to fly copilot with a command 
|pilot who was a former copilot 
lof his on an air line. It hap- 
| pened that he had a great deal 
ito do with getting this copilot 
fired. The table was turned, as 
ithe saying goes. The story has 
|a good moral anyway. 
| While writing names, your 
|scribe will give mention to the 
|boys who have graduated from 
| the DC-3 cockpit to flying the 
|DC-4 schedules. They are Cap- 
{tains S. W. Hopkins, B. S. Cat- 
\lin, Charles Quinn, W. J. Fry, 
'M. T. Benedict, H. D. Gossett, 
H. E. Croft, T. S. Bridges, L. R. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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DID YOU SAY OFF THE GROUND AT SIX 
INCHES, LEFT CO-PILOT FEATHERED 2 








Iu Constant Memorinm 


“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final check.” 





UAL: Berger, H. ‘A.—UAL; Bowen, W. 
S.—EAL; Canton, C. E.—EAL; Charleton, 
H. T.—AA; Darby, James E.—CASAL: 


° & H 
Davis, Wm. - —= Continental; Duke, 
Albert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold j. — 
Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L 


- — UAL; 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Walter 
—_ +, McDowell, H. C. — AL; 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Colonial; Mostoller, 
Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
» Franklin S.—WAL; Peter- 
ai —— _ TWA; Roth, Paul FL — 

+ Shafer, George H. — TWA; Skelly, 
H. J.—AA; Trewek, J. M.—AA ” 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 


Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 
_ +, Roscoe, Thomas M. — EAL: 
Sparboe, Jerome H. — NW; Williams, 
Roy W.—EAL. 


_Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Walter F.—TWA. 


Active 

Accidental 
Adams, John B.—UAL; Anderson, 
—UAL; Andert, Paul A.—UAL; 
S. B.—PCA; *Bamberger, T. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr. — PAA; Barron, 
John M., Jr.—AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel, A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, C. 
R. — UAL; Bickford, L. A. — Panagra; 
UAL; Bliven, L. H. — 
WA; Blom, Edwin W. — UAL; Bogen, 
W. L. — WAE; Bohnet, Frederick L. — 
Harvey F.—TWA; Bont- 
; Borchers, 


Lloyd 
Antonio, 
L.—TWA. 


Francis W.—AA; . R. M. 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. < 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—nEA; Brown, 

- C. — PAA; Brunk, Paul S. — PAA; 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA; *Bucklin, Fred— 
ake R. L.—PAA; Burks, J. A. 


Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chamberlain, 
Cassius B.—NW; Christian, |. J., Jt.— 
NWA; Clark, F. 


N.—Continental; Clay- 
ton R. CG. — 


Hanley G. 


in. 

- AL; Dally, Benjamin 
A-1ICD; Davis, Alired W.—UAL; 
; DeCesare, Frank— 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—UAL; 
- C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL; Dietze, R. H. — AA; Dixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. — AA; 
ang S. M.—Panagra; Dyjak, R. J.— 


Eitner, R. G.—AA; Elzey, Robert M.— 
PAA; *Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey, Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
AA; *Fisher, John F.—NW; Fortner, W. 
F.—EAL; Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 

Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
nage Gordon W. — 


, . ale, S. H. — 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, John 
F. — NW; Hedenquist, W. A. — TWA; 
Herndon, J. T. — UAL; Hill, George W. 
—AA; Holbrook, Clyde M.—AA; Holsen- 
A; Holstrom, A. E 


. —' Continental; 
Jameiller, Stanley 
Ww. L.— : 


—AA; Kincanon, Ted N.—AA; King, G. 
B.—PAA; King, J. 0. — EAL; Komdat, 
A. C.—EAL; Kroeger, J. A. «2 0 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
_ ; Livermore, Joe — NW, Loeffler, 
Edward J. — WAL; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
a Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 
McAfee, William—PAA; McCauley, J. R. 
— AA; *McLaughlin, J. J. AA; 
Mickle, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R._ R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.— : a- 
mer, Nick B.—NW; Marshal, Gerald V. 
—AA; Merrifield, Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Kar! R.—NWA; Miller, B. 0.—AA 
*Miner, H 


—, c- 


—PAA; Mossman, Russell C.—C&SAL. 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 


Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

*Obri, Fred—PAA; *O'Brien, W. E.— 
PCA; Odell, M. T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
neth S.—NW; “*Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 
Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

Parker, A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 
PAA; Pedley, Charles F.—AA; Perry, 


J. A.—EAL; Person, Addison G.—PAA; 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
Harold E 
UAL; Proebstle, R. — 


AA; Potter, Norman —_ 
NWA; Pursley, C. 


7 *Rhew, Jesse N 


Wm. J. B.—AA; R . : 
Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. H.—AA, 
Sallsbury, Hervey M. — TWA; Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 

Vv. — PCA; Shank, Eugene S. — 
NWA: Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL; Sheets, 
: Sherwood, George C. 


ler, Harry A—AA; J. E. 


, Robert E.—Panagra. 
Tarrant, Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo—PAA; Thomas, L. . — EAL; 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 
ert—Panagra. 
Underwood Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Claire K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.—' . 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. — PAA; Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA: *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
G Otto—PAA; 


e -—NEA; Wieselmayer, 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C. 
—TWA:;: Williamson, P. B.— ;_Wor- 
then, J. A.—WW; *Wright, J. S—TWA. 
Young, George E.—UAL. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 

Natural , 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Chiappine, L. 
J., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 
UAL: Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, C. L. 
— TWA; Fife, John A. — CA; *Gambee, 
Harley T. — TWA; Gilbert, Paul L. 
PAA; Hohag, R. J. ; Jamieson, Le- 
land S.—EAL; Jaster, Frank B.—EAL; 
Knight, J. H.—UAL; Little, R. J. ; 
Maguire, R. C.—AA; McConaughey. 
M.—AA; Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA; P 
son, J. M.—NWA; Phelps, Henry T 
PAA: Schier, Tip—Delta; Swanson, Axel 
— AA: Taylor, V. W. — NWA; Witten- 
berg, F. E.—UAL. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; 
Barr, Julius; 
Dean W.; Caldwell, s 
; Fisher, Alfred O 
Herbert W.; Hunter, 
Leak, E. L.; Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. R.; 
Kerwin, J. J.; MeMarkin, Richard A.; 


Mills, Arthur; Mitchell, R. L.; Noyes, 
Dewey L.; O’Brien, Forrest E.; Ormsbee, 
F.; Riddle, Glenn L.; Roulstone, J. J.; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd 

Squire, J. P. L.; Stark, Howard C.; 
Tinkle, Howard A.; Van Alstyne, Hugh 
jr.; Veblen, E .: Walbridge, Donald 
C.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H 
Whittemore, A if, John F 


* Fred 
Willey, Sidney L.; 
Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.: Clark W. H.; Kiser 

Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 

Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 

Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rhiner, L. R. 
Honorary 

Brisbane, ne, Dr. Ralph; 


Arthur; Gree 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 
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| NEW ALPA PIN AND RING DESIGNS 
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Depicted above are the artist's drawings from which the dies are being 
cast for the new ALPA pins and rings that for the first time include an 
apprentice, charter and honorary member pin, each of an individual de- 
sign that distinguishes them from the regular ALPA pin. With the excep- 
tion of the original ALPA pin, all were designed personally by ALPA 
President David L. Behncke commensurate with the dignity and profes- 
sional status of the air line piloting profession and reflecting the strong 
fraternal spirit that exists among its members as it does among the em- 
' ployees of no other industry. At the top is the apprentice pin, authorized 
| by resolution of the 1942 Convention, but delayed by war-created shortages 
» ond other impediments. Second from the top is the regular ALPA emblem, 
' fom which the apprentice pin is basically designed. Immediately below 
e regular emblem is a design for the honorary and charter member pin, 
ynsisting of the regular ALPA pin topped with a five-pointed star. The 
onorary member pin is distinguished from that of charter members by a 
chipped diamond, of small size, inserted in the crowning star. The char- 
ter member pin was designed in recognition of the first 500 members of 
ALPA, of which it is estimated that slightly in excess of 300 are still alive. 
At the bottom is a view of the top and two sides of the new ALPA ring. 


eee 


= 














I. is a stoned ring incorporating the ALPA emblem and motto on one side, 
end the old U. S. Air Mail Service Insignia, with the legend Courage- 
) Unity-Fidelity,” on the other side. The first Air Mail emblem was incor- 
| porated in the ring design in order to perpetuate the early days of the 
) cir mail pioneers, am era in which much of air line pilot tradition, legend, 
» cud history was born. Behind the evolution of the ring design is an inter- 
) esting story of a long and devious search by Mr. Behncke for the virtually 
) cxtinct air mail insignia—a persistent search that followed a coast-to- 
coast trail, leading to the Post Office Department, old-time aviators, and a 
| Philadelphia jeweler alleged to have cast the original dies. It was finally 
© discovered in a copy of “Roll Call.” a publication of the Last Man Pioneer 
© Air Mail Club, which in turn had obtained it from an old 1918 postcard. 
B The rir-y will be of lightweight material, not gaudy but impressive. _ All 
four pieces of jewelry are beautiful and artistically distinctive creations 
that every ALPA member will undoubtedly want and be proud to wear 
as soon as they are available for distribution. They are being made by 
the Herff-Jones Company of Indianapolis, Ind., a nationally known emblem 
manufacturer. 
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Group in Africa and Italy for 15 
months. He was decorated with the 
Legion of Merit, Silver Star with 
cluster, Distinguished Flying Cross 
with cluster, Air Medal with 10 clus- 
| ters, Presidential Citation, and six 
1937, following which he took Army | battle stars. _ ; 
flight training at Randolph and| Following his service overseas, he 
Kelly fields before joining United | was appointed commander of a B-29 
Air Lines in 1939. | Superfortress wing with the Third 
In 1941, he went on military leave | Air Force in Florida. He returned 


{ Brilliant Record 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


























from UAL and was group com-|to UAL in October, 1945, on the Chi- 
Mander of the 97th Bombardment | cago-Denver run. 


|five-point basis. The letter, au- 


|pointed to decide upon the rate} 





So Many Words; So Little Sense 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 








The position of the TWA 
pilots and copilots was summed 
up in the following excerpts 
from the letter of rejection: 

“It is the well-considered 
opinion of the air line pilots that 
this emergency board is not 
capable of interpreting its own | 
recommendations, and it is fur- 
ther our own earnest and sin- 
cere opinion that this board is 
remaining silent because it 
doesn’t have a clear concept of 
the methods and formulas for 
paying air line pilots, even after 
listening to evidence from the 
‘company and from the TWA 
pilot representatives for almost 


would in no way be prejudiced 
by the one which may soon come 
to a head on AA. 
The Answer 
Until September 18, the ques- 
tion of the month had been: Can 
the defunct TWA emergency 
board decipher its own recom- 
mendations? On that date the 
answer to that question became 
apparent. They definitely could 
not, or, at least, wouldn’t; and 
the pilots are convinced that the 
former is the case. The TWA 
pilots and copilots, however, had 
the answer to the board’s a 
of answers: complete rejection 
ith finality of their ambiguous | five weeks. 

pernctonsce deve that were con-| “It is not conceivable, Ree 
sidered to become defunct with |nevertheless self-evident, t at 
the board’s self-severance from |@ny emergency board that takes 
association with the case by/|the evasive and strangely pecu- | 
their refusal to clarify their con- |liar attitude of either being un-| 








F ; |willing or unable to interpret | 
recommendations that |? i et | 

nwa a to numerous inter-|its own recommendations, or is| 
caaladiias |fearful of so doing, must realize | 


\their recommendations fall far 
short of bringing the dispute to} 
|a settlement acceptable to both | 


Five Allegations 
Complete rejection of the rec- 
ommendations became official oaation 
when ALPA notified President PAI a sundantly obvious that 
that the TWA pilots and copilots | the emergency board is refusing | 
turning them down on a|to render any interpretations ol | 
—- |its own recommendations what- | 
|soever, and therefore the emer- 
gency board in this case must be | 
considered defunct by the TWA} 
first pilots and copilots as hav-| 
ing, by its own actions, vacated | 
and separated itself, completely | 
of increases the TWA pilots|from the problem of settling | 

were to receive, were actually a|this dispute. 

decrease instead, and resulted in | Facts Disregarded 
a reduction of pay for many of| “Never has any board so 
the TWA pilots up to 24.7 per | brazenly disregarded the facts | 
cent and were as much as 12.1|and so obviously and coldly dealt | 
per cent less than this company | preconceivedly with issues in| 
had actually offered for an aver- any case. 
age flying month flying Constel-| ‘We do not know the form of | 
lation and Skymaster planes. interpretation as to total 
2. That the emergency board|amounts of monthly earnings | 
that the emergency board might | 


thored and sent by ALPA Presi- 
dent David L. Behncke, con- 
tained the following allegations: | 

1. That the recommendations 
of the board, which had been ap- 











cloaked their recommendations | ; boar 
in ambiguity and then persisted | have projected as its interpre- | 
by their silence in a refusal to|tations, but we have every rea- 
clarify them despite requests |son to believe, whatever it might 
from the Air Line Pilots Associ-|be their interpretations would 
ation (on July 12 and August|be unsatisfactory and such dis- 
8), from F. P. Douglass, chair-| satisfaction would be only sec- 
man of the National Mediation|ondary to its clumsy attempts 
Board (on August 15), and even |at setting up a background and 
from labor advisors of President|a reason for the amounts rec- 
Truman. /ommended, which the air line 
3. That the board demon-|pilots are confident they are un- 
strated extremely reactionary |able to compute themselves. 
and _ preconception tendencies | “The air line pilots feel that | 
and failed to recognize basic|certainly no one, particularly at | 
economic facts, such as the|a time in our economic history | 
astronomical rise in the cost of |when wage levels have mounted 
living, and completely disre- | between 30 per cent and 50 per 
garded the sharp decline in the|cent and higher, and our cost of 
purchasing power of the dollar | living has gone up to astronomi- 
and increased air line revenues|cal heights and co-relatedly the 
and pilot productivity. |purchasing power of the dollar 
4. That the board ignored the |has shrunk to subterranean 
issues of rates of compensation | levels, can blame the TWA pilots 
increases for the TWA Con-|and copilots flying the company’s 
stellation and Skymaster pilots Skymaster and Constellations — 
and copilots flying domestically |many times more productive and | 
and internationally and passed /|far more profitable for the com- | 
judgment on innumerable ques-| pany and a great deal more diffi- | 
tions that couldn’t possibly be a cult to fly, requiring the ultimate | 
part of the emergency board’s|piloting skill, technique, and_| 
duties and therefore not before | judgment—for failing to accept | 
it for recommendations. a pay reduction from an emer- 
5. That the board does not|gency board set up to decide 
have a clear concept of the|upon the amount of increase 
methods and formulas for pay-|they were to receive. 
ing air line pilots, in effect since “Complete Failure” 
1934, and as included in the “The air line pilots wish to 
Civil Aeronautics Act of her make it completely clear that 
and could not arrive at equitable there never was a dispute in 


recommendations without this! jrich the area of settlement was 
concept. so plainly and clearly defined 
Never More Reason and so readily discernible. There 
Never had a group of em-|ig little else, or in fact, nothing, 
ployees had more reason for re-|that can be said to change the 
jecting the recommendations | highly unsatisfactory action of 
of a fact-finding board, which |this emergency board. The only 
had in fact left no alternative | action that can be taken or fol- 
because; perhaps never before, |jowed is to reject their recom- 
had a board used so many words | mendations com pletely and 
to say so little and make such forthwith, and recognize the 
little sense. complete failure this emergency 
Mr. Behncke’s letter to the|poard has made of its efforts to 
President characterized the| settle this dispute.” 


board’s recommendations 48) ‘The acuteness of the situation 
“one of the most collosal failures on TWA has been further ag- 
in the annals of the Railway | sravated by wholesale release of 
Labor Act dispute settling pro-|copilots as the result of the so- 
cedure,” “an extreme and com-|cajied “Stanine” tests without 
pletely unprecedented injustice | regard to seniority and in viola- 
to the air line pilots,” and “a|tion of their pilots’ working 
flaunting of common sense rea-|asreements. Several hundred co- 
soning and the rights of TWA |niiots, the TWA Pilots’ Master 


} 




















TEN YEARS AGO 


Much of ALPA’s strength of to- 
day is the result of decisions of the 
past when the Association was still 
blazing the trail into the wilderness 
of organization of professional 
workers—a wilderness which it was 
necessary to conquer step by step, 
each one decisive, because there 
was no pattern to follow for the 
Association, plotting its own course, 
was even in its infancy a leader, 
not a follower. 


There are no “sweat shop” 
conditions in today’s air line 
iloting profession, thanks large- 
vy a vigilant and staunch 
association policy in substantia- 
tion of the statutory 85-hour 
flight time limitation of Decision 
83, which a decade ago was in 
the midst of its first test of 
strength. 

The story of the fight ALPA 
waged to support it, along with 
a scathing expose by David L. 
Behncke, ALPA president, of at- 
tempts by the Air Transport 
Association to bog it before it 
could go to a showdown decision 
were chronicled in detail in the 
September, 1936, edition of the 
AIR LINE PILOT. 


In an appropriately titled edi- 
torial, “The Czar Intervenes,” in 
which he pulled no punches, Mr. 
Behncke wrote: 

“Colonel Gorrell, on behalf of 
the Air Transport Association, 
appeared before Solicitor Crow- 
ley several days before the hear- 
ing was set on the complaint of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
against the Northwest Airlines 
for violating the 85-hour limita- 
tion law, and tried to induce the 
solicitor to dismiss the com- 
plaint without giving the pilots 
a hearing. When defeated in this 
effort, he made a second attempt 
to defeat the pilots. He appeared 
at the hearing and, when the 
evidence had been presented by 
both the pilots and Northwest 
Airlines and the case was ready 
for a decision, Gorrell, without 
any notice to the pilots, asked 
leave on behalf of the Air Trans- 
port Association to intervene for 
the purpose of presenting their 
arguments and opinions. 


“Colonel Gorrell lost no time in 
making his position and desires 
known, which, in short, were to 
destroy by one stroke the 85 hours 
of service limitation established by 
National Labor Board Decision No. 
83, and subsequently included in 
the air mail law and the air mail 
contracts. Had Gorrell been able 
to accomplish his purpose, it would 
have been a serious blow to the 
pilots, nullifying the 85-hour limi- 
tation law which we have fought 
so hard to establish. 


“The Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s chief angle of attack to 
break down this limitation was 
to take the position that the 85 
hours of service limitation for 
air line pilots employed by the 
air mail carrying companies was 
not a condition of employment 
or ‘working conditions’ as it is 
referred to in the law and the 
contracts.” 


The terminology, “working con- 
ditions,” however, Mr. Behncke 
pointed out, was defined by 
Solicitor Crowley, who presided 
at the hearing, in the following 
quotation: “Working conditions 
would mean ALL CONDITIONS 
surrounding a man’s work, in- 
cluding where he worked, what 
he did, when he went to work 
and when he quit, how much he 
worked and how little he 
worked.” 

“Solicitor Crowley’s deduc- 
tions,” Mr. Behncke commented, 
“are a clear indication that the 
law means what it says and that 
the law, without question, was 
intended to fix and does fix the 
maximum working hours that 
any air line pilot shall put in on 
the job in a month. 


“The rendering of a favorable 
opinion relative to the 85 work- 
ing hour limitation is another 
milestone in the long series of 
successes that the Air Line Pilots 
Association has achieved in its 
vigilant struggle, always against 
greatest odds, to place the Amer- 
ican air line pilot group second 
to none in world ‘aviation. It 
now becomes the duty of every 
member of the Air Line Pilots 
Association to report to Head- 
quarters immediately all viola- 
tions of the 85-hour monthly 
flight limitations for pilots and 
copilots, so that proper action 
may be taken to enforce the law. 
The fruits of our victories can 
be destroyed if they are not 
guarded.” 

Thus, ten years ago, when Deci- 
sion 83 was two years old, did 
ALPA first protect the 85-hour 
flight time limitation, which, while 
serving primarily as a safety meas- 
ure, has also been in essence an 
anti “sweat shop” law. The years 
have not dulled the sword of 
Opposition which has been con- 
tinually hacking at flight time limi- 
tations, but neither has ALPA re- 
laxed its vigilance to prevent the 
insertion of any sabotaging wedge 
which might topple the whole 
structure of flight time limitations. 








pilots and copilots in a most 
careless and reckless manner.”' (Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 
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For PCA, a Record; For Pilots, Responsibility 





—Acme Photo 


More pilot productivity and responsibility is the keynote of this picture of a record PCA passenger load 
at LaGuardia Field. PCA claims the 58 passengers carried aboard this DC-4 is an all-time record in total 
number of passengers ever to board an air liner at LaGuardia Field. With a crew of four, it makes a total 
of 62 persons for whose safety the pilot is directly responsible, but for the company it means increased 
revenue and an added margin of profit. As equipment grows faster and more productive and air line revenues 
soar by leaps and bounds, with the peak still far off, isn’t the man who is the backbone of commercial 
aviation, the pilot, entitled to an equitable share of the benefits of his increased ability to produce and 


added compensation for his increased responsibilities? 








On Safety’s Side 


(Continued from Page 3, Col. 4) 


| 


but impossible of incorporation 
in regulations, one was accept- 
able only in part, and another 
relating to high altitude flying 





Executive Council reported, had 
been given this alleged psycho- | 
logical test and then were| 
dropped from the pay roll on the 


was seen as requiring more ex- 
perience before it was dealt with. 

Points drawing the opposition of 
ALPA were those recommending 


al lthat the same flight time limita- 
basis of the results. : : tions should apply to operations 
The TWA and AA situations|under CAR Parts 41 and 61 and 


that on duty time should not exceed 
12 hours for most operations and 
in no event 16 hours. 

The following five recommenda- 
tions were approved by ALPA: 

(1) That on duty time as well as 
flight time limitations should be in- 
cluded in the rules. (2)That no 
pilot should be required to be on 
duty in the cockpit or on the flight 
deck more than eight consecutive 
hours. (3) That the present restric- 
tions in Section 41.306 and Section 
61.7801 need revision or clarifica- 
tion. (4) That the design and struc- 
ture of the cockpit with particular 
|reference to the noise level, con- 
trols, instrument panel, and com- 
fort generally, are important fac- 
tors in the problem of pilot fatigue 
and improvements should be con- 
stantly sought. It does not appear 


were the leading topics of dis-| 
cussion at two Central Execu- | 
tive Council meetings held ait} 
ALPA headquarters in Chicago | 
during September, one on} 
September 23 and the other on 
September 27. Both meetings | 
were presided over by ALPA)} 
President David L. Behncke, who | 
outlined the occurrences to date 
which have culminated in the| 
critical situations on both air| 
lines. 
CEC Meetings 
Pilots present at the Septem-| 
ber 23 meeting, at which ap-| 
proval of rejection of the ni Pose Sn oe Sa Nak antes 
gency board recommendations | Ptac' ) OTR, OP NS See 
was given and the earlier action | pilot flight 7. easier Ba 
of the TWA Pilots’ Master Ex-| els of aircraft. (5) A crew member 
ecutive Council supported, were 


such as a flight engineer, navigator, 
gee ° |}and radio operator can relieve a 
Chairman R. G. Strait, Jack P 


| pilot of certain duties and increase 


fatigue in particular.” 


important factor in determining | 


On the recommendation that pilot 
flight time limitations in both CAR 
Parts 41 and 61 needed revision 
now, ALPA’s stand was that Part 
61 has worked out well and Part 41 
is still in an embryonic state. 

“The position of the air line pilots 
on this recommendation,” Mr. 
Behncke told Examiner Armour, “is 
that CAR Part 61 has long been 
established and has, in actual oper- 
ation, worked out remarkably well. 
From a standpoint of comparing 
CAR Part 61, covering domestic 
flight time limitations, and CAR 
Part 41, covering foreign flight time 
limitations, the latter is very much 
in an embryonic state and neces- 
sarily will require a great deal of 
study and changing based on ex- 
perience in overseas international 
air line operation during he years 
ahead before it can be regarded in 
the category of being as applicable 
and workable as CAR Part 61.” 

ALPA disagreed with the recom- 
mendation stating “that no pilot 
should be required to be on duty 
for more than 12 hours on any one 
flight or series of flights” on that 
basis that to successfully cope with 
this problem generalities must be 
dispensed with and three specific 
categories recognized. The three 
categories, with attendant rules, 
which ALPA recommended were: 

1. Flights of eight hours or less, 
which, of course, correspond to an 
eight hour or less time period aloft 
must continue to utilize a conven- 
tional two-member pilot crew ar- 
rangement of first pilot and copilot. 

2. Overseas international and cer- 
tain coast-to-coast pilot flights that 
extend up to twelve hours aloft or 
on duty shall utilize two first pilots 
and a copilot and should have sleep- 
ing facilities. 

3. The same pilot crew arrange- 
ment provided in the second 
category for pilots flying outside of 
the continental limits of the United 
States up to and including 16 hours, 
aloft on duty, but with manda- 
tory adequate sleeping bunk fa- 
cilities provided aboard’ the plane, 
free from noise, light, and disturb- 
ances, and that this manner of op- 
eration be recognized as temporary 
and that the industry look forward 
to complete double crew replace- 
ment for each station in the cock- 
pit by January 1, 1948, on flights 
up to and including 16 hours aloft 
or on duty. 

The recommendation which ALPA 


as 





THE STEWARDESS’ LAMENT 


Tue AIR LINE PILOT, ir sEEMs, HAS A FEMALE AS WELL AS MALE 
AUDIENCE, AND THE LADIES APPARENTLY ARE DETERMINED NOT TO BE OUT- 
DONE BY TAKING A BACK SEAT TO THE MASCULINE STALWARTS IN THE 
JINGLE DEPARTMENT. THIS MONTH THE BACK 


SEAT DRIVERS OF THE | 


AVIATION INDUSTRY, THE STEWARDESSES, MOVE RIGHT UP INTO THE PILOT’s J 


SEAT IN THE POET’S CORNER WITH THEIR LAMENTS, THE FIRST PUBLISHED 
|SO FAR. IT WAS RELAYED TO THE AIR LINE PILOT sy Captain C. D. 
| ANDREWS, OF LocaL Counci No. 35, AA-MEMPHIS, AS THE ALLEGED 
| WORK OF ONE ARABELLA P. GooTCH WITH THE FOLLOWING NOTATION: 
| “ArTER READING WITH INTEREST SEVERAL POEMS IN THE ALPA MAGAZINE, 


SETTING FORTH THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF THE FIRST PILOTS AND 





: | COPILOTS, IT OCCURRED TO ME THAT A POEM SETTING FORTH THE PROBLEMS 


OF THE THIRD MEMBER OF THE CREW—THE STEWARDESS—MIGHT BE IN 
|ORDER. So I RETIRED TO MY ‘BOODWAR’ AND THOUGHTLESSLY SCRATCHED 
| OUT THE FOLLOWING EFFORT.” 


| 
| PILOTS AND CLOSE TO THE WORK OF ALL OF THEM—-THE STEWARDESS: 


| I am the stewardess, I sit in the back 

Amid pots and pans in our aerial hack; 
Betimes I trip up and down the aisle, 
And dutifully arrange to smile. 


Timid first-riders look trustfully at me, 

The blase air travelers reach out and pat me; 
A poor working girl’s woes and ordeals, 
Aren’t in serving 21 meals. 


“Please bring me coffee” is only a ruse, 

And woe to yours truly unless I vamoose; 

I dispense pillows, newspapers, and such; 

If the air gets too bumpy, I’ll need a crutch. 


The air in the cabin’s too hot or too cold, 

The copilot’s too young, the captain’s too bold; 
When I go up front to carry a tray, 

Regulations provide 30 seconds to stay. 


‘Tis a prudent precaution to back out and run 
Before someone thinks I’m up there for fun; 
And so I retreat ere scandal will brand me, 

I simply must go now, “Please sir, unhand me!” 








sufficient experience and data to be 
dealt with at present read: “The 


ments were opened for amendment 
on PAA on September 4, 5, 6, 7, and 


| altitudes.” 


| Americanos 
| suggested considered backed by in- | September 4, 5, 6, and 7 while agree- 


altitude flown is not sufficiently sig- 
nificant when considered in connec- 
tion with the rules requiring oxygen 
and the normal scheduling of oper- 
ations to require different pilot 
flight time limitations for different 
As a matter of record, 
the air line pilots also said that 
they could not entirely agree with 
thinking behind this recommenda- 
tion for even under the most ideal 


results in more fatigue than flying 
at normal flight levels. 


recommendations of the ALPA 
Flight Time Limitations Committee, 
ALPA President Behncke stated: 
“It is the strong 
this committee that a broad overall 
basic pattern of foreign overseas 
international flight time limitations 
must be established now, and that 
the exceptions thereto must be iso- 
lated and made subject to individual 


treatment by the Administrator of | 


the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion based principally on the health, | 
flight scheduling, and welfare of the | 


pilot and other flight crew members 
and passengers; but 
time wherever exception regulations 





8, on Northeast Airlines on Septem- 
ber 10, on Colonial on September 9 
and 10, on Continental on Septem- 
ber 12 and 13, on Mid-Continent on 
September 14, 16, and 17, and on 
UAL on September 19 and 20. 
Outstanding of the meetings to 
obtain amendments to basic agree- 
ments was the ALPA-PAA meeting 
held at the Lexington Hotel in New 


| ‘ } eal | York City September 4 through 10, 
circumstances high altitude flying | 


conviction of 


at the same} 


to the basic international flight time | 


regulatory pattern herein before de- 
scribed should have, as their basis, 
the concept that might well be de- 
fined figuratively as: what 


situation where exception regula- 


tions are considered and placed into | 


effect with due care being exercised 
always that the benefit of the doubt 
be left on the side of air safety.” 


Despite the stalemated status of 


TWA and AA negotiations, things | 


were moving ahead rapidly on other 
air lines during September with the 


Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment opening agreements for 
amendments on six air lines and 


initiating conferences for the open- | 
| lace, D. B. Mundello, and F. N. Gos- 
| lin as alternates. 

estimated 15,000 miles of travel for | 


ing of an original agreement with 
a seventh, all of which involved an 


ALPA Negotiators J. C. Christie 
and K. J. Ulrich and kept them on 


is the} 
lesser of the evils involved in each | 


inclusive, which is to be continued 
on November 4 and handled by a 


; fi ; | standing negotiating committee of 
Summarizing the suggestions and | 


pilot representatives selected by the 
pilot conferees at the conclusion of 


| the September meetings. 


At these conferences, proposed 
amendments, drafted by Mr. 
Behncke, who also acted in the 
capacity of spokesman for the 
pilots, were submitted to the com- 
pany and considerable headway 
made on many sections, although 
the pay sections were still uncom- 


pleted Pilot Conferees 

The pilot conferees at this meet- 
ing were J. M. Marcum of Local 
Council No. 36, PAA-New York; H. 
G. Evans of Local Council No. 10, 
PAA-Caribbean; B. B. Wilson, of 
Local Council 26, PAA-Western; G. 
B. Blackmore, of Local Council No 
56, PAA-Transpacific; W. B. Wal- 
lace, of Local Council No. 55, PAA- 
Seattle; D. B. Mundello, of Local 
Council No. 61, PAA-Guatemala; G. 
H. Mahan, of Local Council No. 37, 
PAA-Brazil; D. L. Rogers, of Local 
Council No. 37, PAA-Brazil, and F. 
Sauls, of Local Council No. 36, PAA- 
New York. Mr. Behncke was assist- 
ed by J. C. Christie, of the Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. 

The standing negotiating com- 


| mittee, selected by the conferees to 


carry on discussions when meetings 
are resumed with PAA on Novem- 


| ber 4, consisted of G. B. Blackmore, 


H. G. Evans, J. M. Marcum, F. Sauls 
and D. L. Rogers, with W. B. Wal- 


Much progress was reported by 


| Mr. Christie on the Northeast Air- 


lines letter of agreement, which 


the road the majority of the time. | was on the verge of being signed as 
Negotiations for an original pilots’|the AIR LINE PILOT went to 


employment agreement were held 
with Transportes Aereos Centres 
(TACA) officials on 








Davis, and R. F. Bolden, all of | the safety of the flight, but it is not 
& : | bers would significantly extend the 
cago, M. B. Freeburg, of Local time a pilot might fly with safety. 
Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern; 
to line of reasoning, but could see 
of Local Council No. 12, UAL.- | little possibility of incorporation 
Chicago; Chairman F. C. Miller,| the number of landings are a vital 
of Local Council No. 20, PCA-| factor in increasing pilot fatigue 
° ditions and should be a factor in 
man of Local Council No. 32,  fxing flight time limitations”; “That 
PCA-Detroit; J. H. Roe, TWA 
flown during any 24-hour period, it 
chairman of Local Council No. is equally important from the stand- 
3, TWA-Kansas City; A. K. Hor- | lation between the pilot’s period of 
duty and periods of rest”; “There 
Braniff; F. Ashley, of Local| “ee : 
: ag ag feasibility of making weather to be 
Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta; J.!a part of the pilot flight time for- 
18, C&S-New Orleans: W. R. | tain the conclusion that it is an 
Craven, chairman of Local Coun- 
Crouch, of Local Council No. 27, 
UAL-Seattle; A. H. Stainback, 
San Francisco; J. Holst, chair- 
man of Local Council No. 52. 
on a flight time limitation dis- 
cussion with CAB Examiner 
President David L. Behncke and 
the ALPA Flight Time Limita- 
in Washington, D. C., on the fol- 
lowing day, September 24, were 
ing. 
At these meetings with the 
Time Limitations committee of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
air their views on the 13-point 
opinions of CAB Examiner Me- 
plates submitting to the CAB. 
Of the 13 points discussed, 
were opposed, one showed a need 
for clarification, three were seen 


Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi-| established that such crew mem- 
Those which ALPA sanctioned as 
F. L. Swaim and J. G. Murray, 
}into any regulation were: “That 
Chicago; H. J: Bernier, chair- | Particularly under instrument con- 
in addition to the number of hours 
Pilots’ Master Chairman and} 
point of fatigue to recognize the re- 
ner, of Local Council No. 42, | « nd fF 
is nothing in the record to show the 
Maynard, of Local Council No. | mula, although the record does sus- 
cil No. 57, UAL-Burbank; J. L. 
of Local Council No. 34, UAL- 
Discussion of ALPA’s stand 
Merill Armour, which ALPA 
tions pilot committee attended 
also held at the first CEC meet- 
CAB Mr. Behncke and the Flight 
were given the opportunity to 
rill Armour which he contem- 
five were favored by ALPA, two 
as embodying excellent thinking 





‘PICKLED PLANES? 








get 


A program of constant main- 


—i1Nr Soundpuoto 
Here are some of America’s warbirds lying in dormant hibernation, 
but ready for almost immediate use in case they are ever needed. 
Virtually salted away at Davis-Monthan Army Air Field near Tuscon, Ariz., 700 B-29 Suvperfortresses rest 
under the desert sun as insurance against a repetition of unpreparedness. Unlike surplus bombers reported 
rotling away at other storage locations, these sky giants which were the nemesis of Tokyo, Hiroshima, and 
Nagasaki, are kept in top-notch condition by latest methods of preservation. 
tenance and overhauling is maintained by the Army Air Forces, which claims they represent the bulk of 
wartime air fleet of B-29’s. Periodically, engines are run up, guns are checked, and electrical systems are 
inspected. In a time of need, if one should come again, these planes will form a mighty backlog of reserve 
air power. The old adage, “the best defense is a good offense,” holds truer than ever in this day of air 
warfare, and the B-29 is strictly an offensive weapon with a lethal punch. 


press, and also on UAL amendmen 
to agreement. Mr. Ulrich said that 
the conferences with Colonial, Con 
tinental and Mid-Continent on 
amendments to agreements, ani 
with TACA on the original pilots’ 
employment agreement with tha’ 
company were proceeding satisfac- 


torily. an ALPA Victory 

Progression on these overdue 
amendments seemed to signify a 
trend back toward the norm and 
bore the earmarks of a significant 
ALPA procedural victory, for nego- 
tiations were once again being 
handled in the well-precedented 
manner by meeting in the heac- 
quarters city of the company with 
which each negotiation was beinz 
carried on on an individual basis. 

The four-day conference with 
TACA, which began on September 
4 and closed on September 7 in 
Miami, Fla., was held over until 
October 17, at which time it is an- 
ticipated that negotiations will be 
completed giving the TACA pilots 
their first basic employment agree- 
ment with the company. 

TACA Airways System is com- 
prised of a group of companies op- 
erating through Central American 
countries with a segment of their 
international route operating into 
Miami on special permit granted 
by the CAA. 

Karl J. Ulrich, of ALPA’s Enm- 
ployment Agreement Department, 
represented Headquarters at these 
series of meetings, while the pilot 
representatives were Captain Rob- 
ert Anson, council chairman, and 








(Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 


HERE IT IS, THE PLAINTIVE LAMENT OF THE § 
| LITTLE WOLF-DODGER WHO IS CLOSE TO THE HEARTS OF A LOT OF AIR LINE 
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) airplane is use of a flexible fuel 
ll, as illustrated by photo 1, a rubber 
npregnated bladder type with cut-out 
ttachment for plate carrying filler 
eck, and photo 2, which is the Boeing 
Stratocruiser’s 203-gallon nylon fuel 


enough when empty to fit into a 6-inch 


with adequate strength and flexibility. 














FLEXIBLE FUEL CELLS GAINING FAVOR 


Before the close of the war, the ALPA Engineering Department 
ind the ALPA Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee had 
the matter of airplane fuel tank design under study as a result of many 
ir line pilots reporting that the integral wing fuel tanks on the mili- 

ry transports they were flying were giving them considerable trouble 


ie to leakage. Data on hand reveals that there are three commonly 





7. Ee gt 


ed designs of fuel tanks available for carrying fuel in aircraft. 

The most common method of carrying fuel in the majority of air- 
ines is a metal tank, supported in the aircraft structure, that can be 
moved for repair and inspection. 

Another means of carrying fuel in airplanes is the use of actual 
ing structure, such as the wings’s upper and lower skin contour for the 
p and bottom of the tank, the wing «= . 
ar webs as two sides of the tank, 
nd gas tight bulkheads made of the 
ing ribs for the remaining two sides. 
his type of fuel tank construction is 
nown as the integral wing fuel tank 
nd is used in several air line and 
ilitary transport models. 

A third method of carrying fuel in 







ells which can be rolled compactly 
ailing tube. The bladder type in 
hoto 1 is used in the Republic “Sea- 


ee, a small four-passenger am- 
phibian. ; 

The idea of a flexible tank is not 
new as patent specifications were put 


orward during the 1914-1918 war, but 
t took 20 years to develop a material 
hich combined resistance to fuels 


The wing is designed to receive and 
isten the flexible fuel cell so that the 
ell may be readily removed for in- 
pection or replacement much in the . : 
ume manner as an inner tube is removed or replaced in a tire. 


The metal fuel tank has had a long service record, and its good and 
id points are well known to all who are engaged in aircraft service 
nd maintenance work. This metal type tank was satisfactory for most 
however, with the introduction of the larger trans- 
ports, the integral wing fuel tank described briefly in a previous para- 
Difficulty has been encountered with this type 
f wing fuel tank from the standpoint of leakage, which proved to be a 


urrent airplanes; 
graph came into being. 


major problem in the design of four-engine transports during the war 
Recently, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation conducted a 4,000 hour 


hake test with a Constellation 


mn record with this type tank design. 
ublished articles showing the leaking problem with integral wing fue 


tanks, it is felt by the ALPA Engineering Department and ALPA Engi- 
ieering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee that this type of tank 


nay be susceptible to bursting seams, etc., even when only minor dam 
ge is done to the wing during a 
he gasoline to leak out and create 
The third means, the flexible fuel 


a fire hazard. 





wing section in seeking to solve prob- 
ems of integral wing fuel tank leakage. In an article in the Air Trans- 
ort magazine, it was disclosed that there were 18,000 fuel leak incidents 
In addition to the reports and 


minor crackup, and thereby, permit 


ell, for carrying fuel in both large 
ind small aircraft, is made of syn- 
hetic rubber and nylon or equiva- 
ent flexible materials. ALPA study 
f this flexible fuel cell resulted in 
he conclusion that this means of 
‘arrying fuel in airplanes will pro- 
ide maximum protection from fire 
n the event of a crash. Also in 
favor of this design is the fact that 
flexible fuel cells can be easily re- 
moved for inspection and replace- 
nent if necessary. 

Photo 3 shows the main flexible 
uel cells of the Tudor II, a British 
four-engine transport similar in de- 


sign to a Douglas DC-4, while photo 4, 





q 


flexible fuel cells can be tailored to fit unusual shapes. 


The British claim the advantages for flexible fuel cells are the ease 
of installation in awkward places, maximum capacity for available space 
in the aircraft structure, low weight-capacity ratio, cheaper construc- 
tion, and high protection against fire in crash. The ability of the cell to 
take on a new shape without bursting was demonstrated during the 
trials of the Windsor bomber at Wisley, England, when it overshot the 
runway and ran into a tree. The leading edge was stove in, and although 
the flexible fuel cells were pushed in to the shape of the tree, there was 


no gas leakage. 


That the flexible fuel cell is gaining favor with both American and 
British engineers of small, medium, and large aircraft is apparent and 
bears out the thinking of the ALPA Engineering Department and the 
ALPA Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee that this 
type of fuel cell will provide a dependable and safe means of carrying 


fuel in airplanes. 






illustrates graphically how the 


CAA Takes Note 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


ALPA’s New Council Coordinator 








Captain Horton Kievett. The com- 
pany conferees were R. S. Mitchell, 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions; Rufe Ward, chief of flight 
operations, and company attorney, 
John Beach. 


Grievance Department 


tual 
slackened off during September, but 
many were in the state of continu- 
ance and many more, requiring in- 
tense preparation, were scheduled 
for early in October. 

The Robert L. Landis grievance 
case on American Overseas Air- 
lines, which actually started in Oc- 
tober of 1944 but was recessed in- 
definitely due to Landis being 
called to active duty in the Naval 
Air Transport Service, was resumed 
in New York on September 6 with 
subsequent hearings being held on 
September 10, 24 and 25. 
These ‘proceedings were held be- 
fore the AOA Pilots’ System Board 
of Adjustment which included pilot 
revresentatives Roger Folwell and 
Harry Spear and company repre- 
sentatives C. A. Thompson and 
John Mitchell. The case for Landis 
was presented by John M. Dicker- 
man, ALPA’s Washington repre- 
sentative. The case is presently be- 
ing submitted to the adjustment 
board for decision which is expect- 
ed soon. 


Engineering Department 

The July 11 fatal Constellation 
fire crash at Reading, Pa., has ap- 
parently spurred fire consciousness 
in the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, ALPA’s Engineering De- 
partment reported this month after 
studying two draft releases, obvi- 
ously inspired by the investigation 
and revelation of facts in the Read- 
ing inquiry by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board Safety Bureau in July 
and August. 

The two releases studied were 
CAR Draft Release No. 46-3, “Sub- 
ject: Inflammable Hydraulic 
Fluids,” and CAR Draft Release 
No. 46-4, “Subject: Service Tests 
for Aircraft.” 

CAR Draft Release No. 46-3 indi- 
cates the advisability of using a 
non-inflammable hydraulic fluid in 






Scruggs A. Colvin, one of the| College, St. Louis, Mo., his basic 


newest additions to ALPA’s|training at Ran dolph Field, 
headquarters executive staff | Texas, and his advance training 
which is now completely manned, | at Lubbock, Texas, where he re- 








After many work-burdened months 
for the Grievance Department, ac- 
hearings of grievance cases 


will be coming in close contact| ceived his wings on October 9, 
with many of the air line pilots, | 1942, and was assigned to Tar- 
particularly council chairmen|rant Field, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
and other local council executive| aS a member of the first B-24 
officers, in his duties as ALPA’s| training class. 








the aircraft hydraulic system, which 
in a modern air line airplane is 
interwoven throughout its entire 
structure. 

Draft Release No. 46-3 was taken 
not only as an indication that a 
new awareness to the danger of fire 
in flight was taking place in the 
CAA, but also that ALPA’s Con- 
stellation Fire Hazard Committee 
recommendations for changes and 
modifications were not being 
nored. Substantially the same 
thought was embodied in recom- 
mendation No. 15, which was sub- 
mitted by the pilot committee at 
the CAB hearing in Reading in 
August, that read as follows: 

“Research should be initiated and 
carried to a conclusion for the pur- 
pose of developing a non-inflammable 
hydraulic fluid.” 

To date there is every evidence 
that a non-inflammable fluid will 
soon be used in the hydraulic sys- 
tem of our modern air line air- 
planes and will be a great stride 
forward in the elimination of fire 
on commercial aircraft. 


: CAR Revision 

| Draft Release No. 46-4 was also 
'a reflection of ALPA opinion and 
coincided with ALPA’s thoughts on 
the service testing of air line air- 
craft. A portion of the release 
|} reads as follows: 

“The Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics has recommended a revi- 
sion of the Civil Air Regulations to 
require that all new model aircraft 
shall undergo an accelerated serv- 
ice test before becoming eligible 
for the issuance of a type or air- 
worthiness certificate. The revision 
recommended reads as follows: ‘No 
new model aircraft shall be grant- 
ed an airworthiness or type cer- 
tificate until the manufacturer shall 
have satisfactorily completed a 
service test on one aircraft under 
1| such conditions as the Administra- 
tor may prescribe. In the case of 
transport category aircraft, such 
-| test shall be of 150 hours duration, 
and for all other aircraft, of 100 
hours duration. This service test 
shall be in addition to other flight 
tests currently required by the Civil 
Air Regulations.’ ” 

The Association has long been 
on record as recommending ade- 
quate service testing of new air 
line aircraft before these planes 


ing. ALPA’s reaction to this draft 


written and 
remedy all 


scheduled flying. 


with the CAA and CAB 
Definite Hazards 











are used in scheduled air line fly- 


release was that the 150-hour serv- 
ice test period be regarded as a 
minimum and that rigid reports be 
inspections held fol- 
lowing the test to ferret out and 
indications of trouble 
before the planes are released for 


In conjunction with the informa- 
tion that the CAB is contemplating 
a revision of the CAR to incor- 
porate regulations making manda- 
tory more adequate fire elimina- 
tion and fire prevention safeguards, 
the ALPA Engineering Department 
instituted a review of its files in 
order to assimilate a consolidation 
of the work which the Association 
has done in that respect, much of 
it in the form of correspondence 


Predominantly outstanding was 
the opinion that integral wing fuel 
tanks and gasoline burning heaters 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ig- | 


council coordinator. 

Mr. Colvin’s duties as council 
coordinator will be to keep all 
councils active, promote harmo- 
nious inter-council relationship, 
assist in the organizational de- 
tails of new councils, see that 
elections are held promptly, 
maintain a vigilance to see that 
all Local Executive Councils, 
Master Executive Council, and 
Central Executive Councils are 
kept at full strength, and in gen- 
eral foster a united organization 
in the field. 

One of Mr. Colvin’s most im- 
portant duties in the pursuance 
of his job is the careful scrutiny 
of all council minutes and corre- 
spondence from which items of 
interest are excerpted and for- 
warded to the departments con- 
cerned for the most expeditious | 
handling and prompt attention. 
Has Broad Background 

Mr. Colvin came to work for | 
ALPA in August of this year, 
after being chosen from a long} 
list of candidates for the vital | 
Council Coordination and Ad-| 
ministration Department, which 
is an important cog in ALPA’s 
field administrative machinery. 

ALPA’s council coordinator 
has a broad educational and 
aeronautical background which | 
qualifies him well for his close 
association with air line pilots 
and includes a commercial li- 
cense plus three years of active 
duty in the Army Air Forces 
first as a bombardment pilot and 
later a command pilot. 

Mr. Colvin was born, raised, 
and educated in DeKalb, IIl., 
where he graduated from De- 
Kalb Teachers College with a 
B.E. degree, majoring in educa- 
tion and minoring in industrial 
arts. Following his graduation 
he was on the faculty of the 
Lincoln Jr. High School, Oak 
Park, Ill., until Pearl Harbor 
when he enlisted in the AAF as 
an aviation cadet. He took his 
primary training at Parks Air 








SCRUGGS A. COLVIN 


He subsequently served with 
the 302nd Bombardment Group, 
as squadron operations officer 
with a secret command identified 
only as “Squadron X,” as oper- 
ations officer of the 356th Bom- 
bardment Squadron, and finally 
as command pilot with the 453rd 
Bombardment Group in Buck- 


|ingham, England. Upon his re- 


turn to the United States he was 
adjutant at the Army Air Field 
at Long Beach, Calif., until his 
separation from the service as a 
major six month later. 

On the personal side, Mr. Col- 
vin is married to the “girl next 
door” who was his childhood 
sweetheart, and his hobbies run 
to the outdoors, with fishing his 
main passion and golf running 
a close second. Since coming to 
work for ALPA, he lives on 
Chicago’s southwest side in or- 
der to be closer to his job. 

The job he has with ALPA 
is a big and growing one, for 
ALPA’s list of councils and 
council problems is growing 
every day; but it is one which 
he has exhibited that he has the 
background, the drive, and the 
qualifications to handle. 








are a definite fire hazard on an air 
line plane. An interchange of ideas 
on this subject has been carried on 
between ALPA and the CAA and 
the CAB for a considerable length 
of time. The Engineering Depart- 
ment, however, has again relayed 
the opinions of the ALPA Engineer- 
ing and Airworthiness Advisory 
Committee to both the CAA and the 
CAB in an effort toward obtaining | 
deletion of integral wing fuel tanks 
and gasofine heaters from air line 
transport airplanes, ALPA Engi- 
neer T. G. Linnert said. 

Two council mailings were sent 


out by the Engineering Depart- 
ment during September, one on 
September 20 relating to the im- 


portance of obstructions, the other 
on September 25 in regard to inad- 
vertent brake locking on DC-4 type 
aircraft. 


cation that ALPA’s stand on paral- 
lel runway designs for commercial 
airports was receiving recognition. 
Under the direction of Mr. Behncke, 
ALPA’s Engineering Department 
has drawn many plans for submis- 
sion to the City of Chicago for 
guidance in the design of the new 
Douglas super airport contemplated 
for Park Ridge. 

On September 20, ALPA received 
a blueprint of an airport plan from | 
Akron Associates, Architects, En- | 
gineers and Land Planners, which | 
they identified as a modified tan-| 
gential plan. Despite its name, if 
superimposed on the ALPA dual| 
runway or parallel plan, the Akron | 
plan would very closely approxi- 
mate that of ALPA. Outstanding 
feature of the ALPA parallel plan, | 
in addition to the increased safety | 
factors it affords, is the ability to| 
handle more traffic while at the| 
same time permitting longer run-| 
ways and maximum number of run- | 
ways within a minimum of space. | 

Two Demonstrations 

There has been an increasingly 
noticeable tendancy on the part of 
manufacturers and designers of air- 
craft equipment and products to 
seek out the advice of ALPA on 
designs and contemplated designs 
of their companies. During Sep- 
tember, the Engineering Depart- 
ment was visited by Sid Pierson, 
head of the Wright-Dayton Engi- 
neering Associates of Chicago, IIl., 
and Rohert T. McCabe of the 
Flameproof Products Co., Distrib- 
utors and Applicators of the No- 
Blazon fire retardent products. 





September also brought an indi-| 


demonstrated his product impres- 
sively and convincingly by a com- 
parison of the fire resistance of 
flameproofed material and untreat- 
ed fabric. A salient feature of No- 
Blazon in connection with its adapt- 
ability to aeronautical use, it was 
noted, was that its use only in- 
creased the weight of fabric at the 
rate of one ounce per square yard. 
In view of the fact that ALPA was 
impressed with the possibilities of 
this product, Mr. McCabe was re- 
ferred to the proper government 
aeronautical agencies to have his 
product service-tested. 

The purpose of the Wright-Day- 
ton representative on September 27 
was to obtain the opinion of the 
Association on his revolutionary 
design of an automatic mechanical 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 5) 





| IN LINE OF DUTY 


Pan American Airways Captain 
S. H. Miller, whose handling of 
his plane is credited with avert- 
|| ing a fatal crash when a broken 
|] drive shaft started a fire in a 
|} Constellation near Willimantic, 
|} Conn., on June 18, has proven 








On September 16, Mr. McCabe, 


himself not only a skilled pilot 
but a moral credit to the air line 
piloting profession as well. 

Little public credit was given 
where credit was. due by a 
glamour-hungry press which de- 
voted most of its space to movie 
stars Vivien Leigh and Lawrence 
Olivier, who were aboard, and a 
British statesman, Anthony 
Eden, who wasn’t aboard but 
was good for a “just missed the 
plane” angle. 

However, even to the nublic, 
the role played by Captain Miller 
was apparent. Letters deluged 
PAA, company officials reported, 
wanting to know why all the 
publicity went to the two movie 
stars, so little to Captain Miller. 
They knew he had done a good 
oes What they don’t know is 

“t 

Captain Miller was offered a 
reward by his company (the 
amount or form is unknown) but 
he refused it because, he in- 
formed PAA, what he had done 
was all in the line of his duty 
and part of his action 
which adds greatly to the pres- 
tige of the calibre of men who 
are air line pilots. 
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Preview of Tomorrow: The Stratocruiser Mockup 


Here is a preview glimpse of a scene that wili be a familiar one to a good many air line pilots in the 


not too distant future. 


It is the cockpit mockup of the new Boeing Stratocruiser, Boeing’s answer to the 


Lockheed Constellation and the Douglas Skymaster in the air line race for larger, faster, and more produc- 


tive aircraft. In the above picture (I. to r.) Captain E. Hale, Captain L. Horner, and Captain Art Walker, | 


chairman, all of Local Council No. 54, NWA- Western, are shown inspecting the instrument panel of the 
cockpit mockup during a recent visit to the Boeing plint in Seattle, Wash. The Stratocruiser presents a 
number of new problems in instrument location and cockpit lighting, plus a number of old problems that 
have never been solved to the pilots’ satisfaction, most notably, the blinding reflection of cockpit lighting 
in the windshield. Northwest Airlines has ten of these gigantic aircraft on order, presumably to be used as 


the backbone of the fleet for their new international routes. 


Commented the pilots after their inspection 


of the imposing Stratocruiser: “There seems to be no end of the passengers and metal they can pile on a 
pilot’s shoulders and still expect the poor guy to go blithely on his way without a worry in the world.” Could 
the defunct emergency board members, Leiserson, Lapp and Bushnell, in TWA Case A-2219 have been con- 
sidering the Stratocruiser when they presumed to “set a pattern for air line wages for a long time to come?” 
ALPA fears their pattern was obsolete before it was even set. 








Too Good to Keep 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) | pranks played on the new stew- 
a Here’s one new to 


Haas. 


Capt. Bill Fry has returned The air line on which it hap-| 
from a survey flight over part; pene 


Davidson, E. McKee, and C. C. | 2desses. 


— 
| the other day, is too good to 
We know the different 


| keep. 


many which tops all of them. 


of our new Caribbean route. | it was not C&S. Maybe the ones 
There has been no definite word | it happened to will read this and | Chicago, Ill. 


on when the actual operation | find it not exactly right. 


How- | 


will begin, but we hope it will be| ever, it is as accurate as I can| 
some time this fall. There are| make it from what was told by | 
many obstacles an established | an employee of that company. 


air line must remove before be- 
ing able to start any kind of a 


On her first trip, this steward- 


schedule, especially if they have |©SS Was told by the pilot that 
had no previous foreign opera-|When the “seat belt” and “no 


tion which so many of the lines |Smoking” signs came on to be 


were fortunate to get during the| Sure and press a certain button 


war. 
‘Whee, a Close One!’ 


The following, which I heard 





‘DUSTY’ RHOADES IS 
APPOINTED TO ATA 


Appointment of Col. Weldon E. 
(“Dusty”) Rhoades, veteran 
United Air Lines pilot and war- 
time personal pilot for General 
Douglas MacArthur, as director 
of the Air Navigation-Traffic 
Control group of the Air Trans- 
port Association, is expected to 
bring a wealth of know-how to 
the group in the fields of safety 
improvements, operating effi- 
ciency, and traffic control prob- 
lems. 

Col. Rhoades’ job will be to 
flight test and evaluate suitable 
air navigation and control sys- 
tems, and test and devise aids 
for a speed-up of the number of 
aircraft handled under instru- 
ment weather conditions. 

Col. Rhoades, who only recent- 
ty rejoined UAL after 15 months 
of service with the Army Air 
Forces in the Pacific, has accu- 
mulated more than 15,000 hours 
flying time since joining United 
in June of 1933. He entered the 
Army in 1944 and saw service in 
Austrelia, New Guinea, the 
Philippines, and Tokyo. On his 
return to United, he flew the 
San Francisco-Denver leg of 
their transatlantic route. During 
his commercial and military fly- 
ing career, he has flown the 
Atlantic. in the Aleutians, and 
throuchout the Pacific area. 

“With more than 15 electronic 
systems a'ready in the field for 
the control of air traffic both on 
the airways and when landing. 
it looks as if Col. Rhoades will 
have a real job,” Brig. Gen. Mil- 
ton W. Arnold, vice-president in 
charge of operations and engi- 
neering for the ATA, commented 
in making the appointment. 














back in the cabin so as to let 
the tail wheel down. It was 


|/made clear to her that this was 


| 


jan important part of her job, | 


|for landing with a retracted tail 


| wheel was quite serious. Appar- | 


ently, everything went well on 
this trip, and possibly she con- 
'tinued her retracting tail wheel 


procedure with other crews un-| 
|beknown to them. The joke 


| bounced, and, I believe, hit a 
| different crew from the original 
| boys who were fooling the stew- 
ardess. On a final, with gear and 
| flaps down, the cockpit door sud- 
|denly opened and up rushed the 
|Stewardess shouting, “Don’t 
jland, captain, don’t land!’”’ Not 
| knowing what could be the trou- 
ble, the captain retracted the 
gear and flaps—applied power 
and pulled out. When they were 
all squared away, the captain 
looked around to inquire from 
the stewardess what the trouble 
was. “Whee,” she sighed with a 
breath of relief, “that was a 
close one—I forgot to put the 
tail wheel down.” 


Charlie Quinn and Bob Siman 
have just returned from New 
York, where they were sent as 
representatives of our company 
to fly a demonstration in Amer- 
ican’s radar equipped DC-3, Al- 
pha. Both Charlie and Bob were 
happily surprised to meet Cap- 
tain Thorn Wagner who is now 
with American. Thorn was fiy- 
ing some of the demonstration 
and Bob says it was just like old 
— having Thorn in the cock- 
pit. 





| 
| 
|of Local Council No. 44, Delta-Atlanta, is presented a 10-year service 





Barrel for Bob 


d will not be mentioned, but| By w. G. MALVICK 


Council No. 25, TWA 


First, a tribute to our very 
diligent chairman, Bob Strait, 
for his untiring efforts in our be- 
half. He has put in an enormous 
amount of time on council duties 
and should have a medal. 


Some startling news of the 
past month is the loss from his 
automobile, while swimming. His 
pants, which contained his li- 
cense, were stolen, and also 
other articles of value, necessi- 
tating the good old fashioned 


| Into the Woods 


_ This brought about the 


suggestion of having the license 
photostated, and leaving the 
original home. In case of a two- 
pants suit, where would the sec- 
ond pair of pants do the most 
good? 


| We have, in Chicago, a mighty 


promising group of first officers, 
most of whom are from the 
Armed Forces and who are at- 
tacking with great seriousness 
this problem of “smooth oper- 
ation.” 


| Now that fall is approaching 


some of the boys are planning 
hunting trips. Most of them 
have a leaning towards the 
pheasants of South Dakota. 
Francis Stumpf, Jack Davis, and 
Andrew McIlwraith already 
have plans made, and they are 
|veterans of former excursions 
thenceforward. 


The Woodsman’s Tale 


Last November I accompanied 
|Francis Stumpf with his dad 
and friends up into Northern 
|Michigan on a mission after 
| Michigan white tails. The senior 
Stumpf proved to be a _ top- 
flight entertainer and the first 
night in camp was spent into 
the small hours listening to sto- 
ries, songs, and poetry. The camp 
cook who also contributed some 
North Woods’ tales stayed right 
| with us to the last and promised 
ihe would have us up and fed 
and at our posts before daylight. 
The late hour proved too much 
for him, however, and he failed 
|to awaken, thus causing a kind 
fate to play right into the hands 
of Father Stumpf. 


This gentleman, being first to 
awaken, stepped out of the door 
for some early morning reason, 
and beheld a monstrous 10- 
pointer about 150 yards down 
the road towards town. Reach- 
ing inside for his 30-06 and a 
shell, he loaded up and awak- 
ened the entire camp from the 
open doorway. There was some 
rapid-fire dressing by all and 
some fancy remarks about alarm 
clocks, but when the 250 
pounder was shown, deader than 
a mackerel, we soon had it hang- 
ing up and congratulated Father 


{Stumpf on his hunting tech- 


nique. 


The next morning when I 
nailed mine with an old Black 
Powder cannon, I was accused 
of sending smoke signals to the 
Indians on the adjoining reser- 
vation. A marvelous time was 
had by all and if all hunting 
camps would use the safety pre- 
caution adhered to by Mr. Camp- 
bell, at whose logging camp we 
stayed, there would be far less 
slaughtering of hunters by heed- 
less nimrods, who shoot first and 
look second. 








FOR SERVICE 





In recognition of a decade of service 


to Delta Air Lines, Captain Jack Slaton 


pin by C. E. Woolman, president 


and general manager of Delta Air 


Lines. Slaton recalls that he is a graduate of the “harum scarum”’ days 
of flying and bought his first plane for $225 at Atlanta’s Municipal 


Airport, an action which eventually 
he has been ever since, mainly with 


landed him in air line flying where 
Delta and the Army Air Forces. He 


accepted an Army Air Force reserve commission in 1938 and was called 


into active duty shortly after Pearl Harbor. 


the route through China, Burma, 


During the war he flew 
India, Africa, and Egypt. He now 


flies the Atlanta-Fort Worth route of Delta Air Lines. 
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Weird Phenomena 
(Continued from Page 5, Col. 4) 





barrier to prevent planes fron 
overshooting airport runways, a de 
vice which, he claims, would pre- 
vent the majority of accidents of 
this nature. The Engineering De 
partment is undertaking a further 
study of this device before making 
a report on it. 


DC-3 Crash a Mystery 

The cause of the crash of an 
American Airlines’ DC-3 near Mem 
phis, Tenn., on August 25 was stil! 
undetermined at the end of Sep- 
tember and had been placed on the 
calendar for further study at the 
next meeting of the Engineering 
and Airworthiness Committee. 

Prime mystery in the crash was 
the reason for an almost vertica 
descent, as indicated by an exami 
nation of the wreckage, whicl 
caused the plane to hit the grounc 
in an almost vertical position. In 
vestigation revealed that the plane 
had been flying about one hour and 
10 minutes when it crashed ap 
proximately 45 miles south of Mem- 
phis, its take-off point. 

W. M. Keasler and R. P. Kistle 
represented ALPA, both at the ex 
amination of the DC-3 wreckag« 
and a later hearing into the acci 
dent, and submitted a complete re- 
port of their findings to the En- 
gineering Department. Both mem- 
bers of the crew, W. C. Stehle and 
M. Elde, of Local Council No. 35 
AA-Memphis, were highly regarded 
as excellent pilots by their fellow 
pilots and had over 5,000 hours of 
flying time. The Air Line Pilots 
Association is convinced that in 
flight structural failure occurred. 

And so ends another September foi 
ALPA crammed with activity of ever) 
character. Following swiftly is Octo 
ber and a month in which ALPA 
high-light history will be spread on 
the books of record of the Air Line 
Pilots Association—history that will 
erase the stumbling mistakes of the de- 
funct emergency board that couldn’t 
or apparently wouldn’t interpret its 
own recommendations, a phenomenon 
as weird as it is strangely phenomenal. 
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From Washington Slipstream 


} 
Perchance you saw a newsreel | 
, while ago of a C-54 coming in| 
to land at Washington National 
Airport with its right wing 
blaze. Just before it landed an | 
engine fell out and bounced 
flaming along the runway, while 
the ship came smoothly to a 
stop. The crew escaped by slid- 
ng down a rope tossed out of 
1e rear passenger door. Sec- 
nds later the cabin and cockpit 
vere a mass of roaring flames. 
Scratch one PCA training 
hip. 
Honors go to Captain Ralph 
Sewell, veteran ALPA-er, for a 
eads-up flying job. When the 
re broke out in No. 4 engine, 
he ship was within sight of the 
irport; neither CO, bottles nor 
re walls availed. There was 
o time to waste and Sewell did 
ot squander a second, either in 
1e air or on the ground. With 
he right side crew door blocked 
y flames blowing over the fuse- 
ige, and burning gasoline spill- 
ig out on the ground under the 


hip, Sewell and his three co-| 


ilots were fortunate to get out 
vith nothing more than a pair 
f bruised heels and a healthy 
espect for fire in the air. 
Vo Passengers 

Luckily no passengers were on 
oard. In converting the C-54 
o passenger use some of the air 
ines have crammed in as many 
s 59 to 60 passenger seats. 
Chis has required putting two 
seats on one side and three seats 
m the other side of what neces- 
irily has become a very narrow 
iisle—smaller than in the DC-3. 
Some people are wondering how, 
n the event of an accident in- 
olving fire and in the time 
ivailable, 50 to 60 panicky men, 
vomen, and children can be got 
safely out of those crowded 
seats, along that narrow aisle, 
nd thence to the ground ap- 
roximately 12 feet below. 

Somebody will doubtless men- 


ion that they could use the 
scape hatches. What percent- 
ige of passengers know about 
hem, and if so, how to use 


hem? What effort is made to 
icquaint them with these de- 
‘ices? If passengers had been 
iboard in the accident above 
lescribed, half of the hatches 
would have been unavailable on 
iccount of flames, and the pas- 
sengers would still have had to 
iegotiate the distance to the 
cround and probably have fallen 
nto the burning gasoline, in 
nany instances. This is assum- 
ng that any great number could 


iave got out before the cabin 











became a roaring inferno. | given the Weather Bureau. The 
No Regulation unfortunate part of this is the 
This is not being written to| fact that due to Budget Bureau 
discourage the public from fly-| meddling the appropriations for 
ing, but to point out a situation|the necessary expansion have 
the aviation press, the air lines,| not only been denied but actu- 
and the government regulatory | ally cut back. We now face the 
agencies seem to be content to| prospect in many areas even 
ignore. within the U. S. of a reduction 
There are no government|in weather observation stations. 
regulations limiting the number| This can be partially accounted 
of people who can be jammed|for by the current economy 
into any transport aircraft, pro-| wave in government circles but 
vided the total weight and cen-| is also attributable to a lack of 
ter of gravity limits are adhered | familiarity of the Budget Bureau 
to by the operators. One might| with the needs of an expanding 
ask: Where is the CAA?—The| national and international U. S. 
answer would be: Busy apply-| aviation industry. 
\ing the regulations as written | Mitchell 
by the CAB Safety Bureau and| At long last, “Billy” Mitchell, 
adopted by the Board. Where is|the scrappy, early-day propo- 
| the CAB Safety Bureau?—Busy | nent of a strong air force and 
investigating accidents after | critic of hide-bound Army brass, 
they happen! |has been officially vindicated. 
Aviation Legislation |Senator Alexander Wiley, of 
Although the Capitol Hill law- Wisconsin, has repeatedly intro- 
makers have foresaken the halls| duced bills in the Senate to 
of Congress for other types of | award posthumously to Mitchell 
halls in their respective districts | a Medal of Honor in “recognition 
and States to mend some badly | of his outstanding pioneer serv- 
| deteriorated political fences, it| ice and foresight in the field of 
|might not be amiss to review| American military aviation.” 
| what the 79th Congress accom-| After having been passed sev- 
plished in aviation lawmaking. | eral times by the Senate, the 
Under the Federal Airport} measure bogged down in the 
| Act sponsored by Senator Pat | House Military Affairs Commit- 
McCarran, the tidy little sum/tee under Chairman Andrew 
of $500,000,000 of federal tax-|May, of Kentucky. It was 
payers’ money is to be appro-|rumored that Army brass had 








priated over a seven-year pe-| 
riod to be matched by a like} 
amount from States and munic-| 
|ipalities for the construction of | 
airports. In point of money in-| 


volved, the amount of wrangling 
in 
value, this measure was the most 
important of those passed. 

A National Air Museum under 
the supervision of the Smith- 
sonian Institute to memorialize 


| the national development of avi- | 


| ation and to collect and preserve 
all types of planes and equip- 
ment was authorized with $50,- 
000 as a starter. The U. S. has 
been woefully backward in rec- 
ognizing the need for preserving 
its aviation heritage for poster- 
ity. 

Weather 


Under the prodding of Repre- | 


sentative A. L. Bulwinkle, North 
Carolina, and Senator Owen 
Brewster, Maine, Congress 
finally passed two separate bills 
designed to broaden the aviation 
meteorological services of the 


government and to improve our) 


weather reporting facilities espe- 
cially in the arctic and interna- 
tional fields. Increased respon- 
sibilities and authority were 


committee, and long range| 


not forgotten that they had once 
court-martialed Mitchell and 
broken him for his caustic com- 
ments about their refusal to rec- 
ognize the potentialities of mili- 
tary aviation. ALPA through 
the years staunchly raised its 
voice in Mitchell’s behalf and 
many times urged proper recog- 
nition of his work. At last Con- 
gress voted this year to give the 
medal—a scant honor at best. 
Air Mail 

With air mail tonnage falling 
off after the war, the Post Office 
Department began to urge a re- 
duction from eight cents to five 
cents per ounce in the tariff. 
This was approved by Congress 
to go into effect October 1. So 
now the air lines hope to be able 
to fill those shiny new planes by 
the expected increased volume. 

Representative Bulwinkle’s bill 
to authorize extensive research 
into the nature and character- 
istics of thunderstorms was lost 
in the shuffle but may see the 
light of day again. ALPA has 
'endorsed this measure and urged 
|that provisions be inserted to 
| guarantee a practical approach 
to such a study. 

—John M. Dickerman 
















—Acme Photo 
Signs of the times indeed are these 300 farmers—/flying 
farmers, at that—who are meeting in a hangar at the 
Madison, Wis., airport, while their gas-eating 1946 versions of “Old Dobbin” sit on the taxiing strip in 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


the background instead of standing at a hitching post. It is the initial meeting of the Wisconsin Flying 
Farmers Association, composed of 300 Wisconsin farmers who either fly or own planes. Nearly 40 privately 
owned aircraft brought the farmer-pilots to the meeting. It is not strange that America’s rural residents 
are increasingly turning to the air, for there are no muddy back roads in the sky. And in many respects, 
those with the yen to fly are better off than their city brethren, for it is a comparatively simple matter to 
yank the stumps from the “back forty”? and convert it to a landing strip, and what could make a more 
natural hangar than the barn? Aside from pleasure, small aircraft are proving their utility to the farmer 
in numerous ways, running the gamut from dusting and spraying of crops to running down coyotes and 
rounding up stray livestock on the expansive ranches of our westerly regions. 





}|Cole (right) were war- 














MONETARY UNPLEASANTNESS 


Here’s a candid shot of the watchdog of ALPA’s treasury, 
Miss Kathryn Moller, casting that “where have I heard that one 
before” look when she hears any one of the following: “I didn’t 
get my dues notice on time’”’—“I sent in my check for dues and it 
must have gotten lost or been misplaced’”—‘“I won’t pay the 
penalty, I just won’t, I won’t, I won't, etc., etc.”—“It isn’t the 
money, it’s the principle, etc., etc., etc.” 






; wed 1 hs ome 


TheUaEe Ehiedil 


Miss Watchdog’s stock comeback Is, “Please, mister, we can’t 
put principles in the bank to pay ALPA’s bills with; it takes 
money. Besides, I just work here. You fly boys of the air lines 
approve the By-Laws of the Air Line Pilots Association at your 
conventions, and you know that hard-shelled boss of mine... 
you also elect him. He may appear to be an easy-going sort of a 
fellow and prone to compromise reasonably on most anything, 
but when it comes to the financial end of ALPA, well, what do 
you think? My only alternative is to take a check—postdated or 
otherwise—and let’s be friends.” 

3 * 


* * 
THE MARCH OF SCIENCE 

All you air line pilots being haunted by strain gauge meters, 
load limits, and standard passenger weight computation tech- 
niques, with none of the three ever seeming to jibe, can lean back 
and relax ... thanks to Charles (just call me Rube Goldberg) 
Ruby, of Local Council No. 8, National, who has submitted the 
loading plan to end all loading rlans. In a recent letter to ALPA 
President David L. Behncke, he wrote: 

“T have a plan for loading passenger aircraft which, I believe, 
will become revolutionary, and intend to try to patent. It is to 
cut the passenger entrance door in the top of the cabin and make 
suitable attachments for a playground slide which would be uti- 
lized for loading. The passengers would board the slide and sub- 
sequently find themselves aboard the airplane. When passengers 
begin to clog the entrance and late arrivals begin to slide off 
the top of the fuselage, this is a sign that the plane is loaded. 

“The cabin door shall be forthwith shut, the slide detached 
and the trip is ready to go. Unloading will be very simple as all 
passenger carrying aircraft will be equipped with bomb bays, 
and upon arrival the station agent will depress a suitable button 
which will immediately deposit all the passengers upon a ramp. 
Those who did not wish to get off at that particular station will 
be instructed to mount the sliding entrance ramp immediately. 
I trust you can the see the value of this arrangement, and you 
have my permission to instigate this procedure in future design.” 
—Thanks to Chas. Ruby. 
— - * 

HIGH FLYING DELIVERY BOYS 

Lucius Rucker and Fred Cole are a couple of delivery boys 
you'll never have to worry about tipping . . . unless you possess 
an arm that is able to pitch a quarter or half dollar a couple of 
thousand feet into the air. They do all their delivering by para- 
chute, a trick they learned in the Army and one they thought 
they were through with 
until they discovered that 
it could be turned to com- 
mercial advantage as a 
neat little peacetime busi- 
ness. Rucker (left) and 


time paratroopers. Ruck- 
er was a colonel in the 
OSS and Cole’s command- 
ing officer. Together they 
trained and dropped some 
5,000 civilian and OSS 
agents behind enemy lines 
in North Africa, Italy and 
China. But now they are 
dropping silverware, 
dogs, rabbits, medicine, 
and lots of other things 
via parachute delivery. 
They have operated all 
over America and in 
Latin America as well, 
making deliveries to re- 
mote and inaccessible sec- 
tions of the country. Both Rucker and Cole firmly believe that 
parachute deliveries is the delivery method of the future. Just 
imagine! Maybe someday you'll get your morning bottle of milk 
dropped by parachute and plunked right in the middle of your 
porch by the unerring aim of a sperry bombsight. That’s just 
conjecture, of course, but if that day ever comes we’ll give the 
credit to those two Army parachutists who “chuted” their way 
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right into civilian life and then kept right on “chuting.” 
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National Singing 
‘Check Out Blues’ 


By JERRY R. KEPNER 
Council No. 8, National 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Chicago Based AA Pilots Win Safety Award 


The old Air Forces Cadet 
blues, “It’s Wash-out Time Down 
South,” seems to be the theme 
of the boys in Miami these days. 
The training program is really 
humming. If new cars were 
coming off the assembly lines 
as fast as new captains, it would 
be nice. 

The latest junior birdmen to 
receive their wings are “Red” 
Beach and Jimmy Brown, with 
Jimmy Hanson and John Horn 
expecting to get the fateful ride 
almost any day. “Rick’’ Cree 
and Tommy Elmore are just be- 
ginning their ordeal, and have 
Cnicago based American Airlines pilots, members of Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago, and company | only a few hours. 
officials proudly pose around the trophy awarded them on September 10 at the Congress Hotel, Chicago,| The boys are really “sweating 
Ill., as the American Airlines base having the best safety record for 1945. The trophy, in the foreground, out” the new written exam. 
which the company plans to award annually, is a massive globe, circled by two gold equators with a gold|Ryen some of our ex-Navy 
DC-4 mounted on top. The base is of solid black onyx bearing a plate for name of the city winning | ilots, who are supposed to be 
the award. The trophy weighs 150 pounds and is valued at $2,000. Initial presentation of the trophy, | th t”” shal pp falli 
high-lighting a dinner held at the Congress Hotel, was made by Ralph S. Damon, president of American Air- | 0 on navigation are falling 
lines, who complimented the AA pilots on their fine safety record. Chief Pilot Fred Bailey acted as toast. | Short of that coveted grade of 


master. a 
FOR 6,500, A NEW LABOR OUTLOOK 
Just where do employees of | o)3t2; who undertakes either di-| 
the nonscheduled air carriers) rectly or indirectly, or by lease, or 
stand in the labor relations pic-| by any other arrangement the car- 
ture, and is a _nonscheduled | riage hod aircraft of persons Pa 
. property as a common carrier for 
operator considered ” Cone | compensation or hire or the car- 
carrier under Title II of the riage of mail by aircraft, in com- 
Railway Labor Act?” merce whether such commerce 

Those are two questions that | 
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the majority of nonscheduled op- 
erators, with the exception of those 
engaged exclusively in intrastate 
operations, would fall within that | 
category. The line of demarcation 
between intrastate and interstate | 
air transport, however, is of a 
nebulous nature, with courts hold- 
ing that as little as 16 per cent of 
total business carried over a state 
line, including that originating and 
terminating in one state but cross- 
ing over another en route, consti- 


The seniority list keeps grow- 
ing, and at present passed the 
hundred and fifty mark, with 
rumors of 70 new copilots by 
November. How well many of 
us can remember being on the 
tail end of that list, feeling like 
the end man in a game of 
“Crack the Whip.” 

The Blue and the Grey 

Several of us have been 


moves wholly by aircraft or partly 
by aircraft and partly by other 


pack a lot of dynamite, for their} forms of transportation, between | tutes interstate commerce. amused no end at the sight of 
answers will control the welfare| any of the following places: a PR a Big hate Brod — _ op-|the Confederate flag flying 


post- | 
war aviation phenomena which no 
one had foreseen and consequently | 
its problems have been magnified 


; om-/| Place in any State of the United 
of 6,500 new faces in the com | States, or the District of Columbia, | 


mercial aviation labor scheme—| ang a’ place in any other State of 


proudly at the airport at New 
Bern, N. C. Investigation re- 





LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 





representative have already pro- 


a major legislative issue. 


Subordinated 





tional point to subordinate the 
role of the White House in inter- 
national air decisions to that of 
approval and counsel on foreign 
policy matters, informed sources 
on Capitol Hill say. The special 
presidential assistant on avia- 
tion, Ed Locke, is now merely 


of carriers, an abrupt about face 








pilot and now manager of the 
airport. From the way the 


liable to need an air force down 
here. 


coming nuptials of Jimmy 


make a “cute couple.” The mor- 
tality rate among bachelors 
nowadays is certainly high. 
Hearty congratulations to Joe 
and Martha Amerkan on their 
new set of twins. The cigars 
were actually good, Joe. 








the employees of the booming | the United States, or the District | 
: i i usiness which | of Columbia; places in the same} 
-earggeolnel = oe > over- State of the United States through | 
as sP Sc UP y | the air space over any place out-| 
night. an |side thereof; places in the same | 

Individually the majority of| Territory or possession (except the | 
nonscheduled operators are | 5 pippine Islands) of the United | 


; : States, or the District of Columbia; | 
small business, but collectively | 9 piace in any State of the United | 


they are big business; big | States or the District of Columbia, 
mploving sufficient | and any place in a Territory or} 
tore oes poi to teat | possession of the United States, and 


. fe a place in any other Territory or 
their status is has now become) possession of the United States; a 
imperative. 


place in the United States and any 
From recent interpretations of 


place outside thereof.” ee! 
part 42 of the Civil Air Regulations,| Title TI, Section 201, of the Rail-| 
which became effective August 1, the | Way Labor Act, identifying carriers 
answer is that a nonscheduled op-| Subject to its provisions, would 
erator is considered a common car-| °0ver nonscheduled operators as 
rier under Title II of the Railway| ell as scheduled air carriers by | 
Labor Act, and the employees of| Virtue of its stipulations: “All of 
this industry are, therefore, covered 


by unpreparedness. Exactly how | 
many are engaged in this industry | 
is a matter of guesswork, with} 
only haphazard statistics available. | 

s a prelude to bringing them 
under control, however, the CAA in| 
behind-the-scenes investigations} 
claims to have already ferreted out | 
over 2,700 of them, running the} 
gamut in size from one-plane, one-| 
man businesses to those employing | 
|} hundreds and operating a fleet of | 
planes. Best estimates place the | 
equipment used by fixed base and | 
nonscheduled operators at 550 air 
line type aircraft and an indeter-| 
minate number of smaller planes. | 

It is a business inspired partly | 


offer an entirely different line of 
service. Despite the protestations 
that they will be smothered out by 
big air lines if brg¢ught under fed- 
eral control, nonscheduled air car- 
riers, like any other business, will 
survive or die on its merits: if 
they fill a needed service, they will 
continue in business; if they don’t, 
they will fall by the wayside. Those 
who recognize the fact that they 
are supplementary, rather than 
competitive, to the established air 
lines and are proceeding on that 
basis are on the way to finding 
their rightful and permanent niche 
in the overall aviation picture. 
Those who attempt to buck the 
by war-surplus planes at giveaway| large commercial aviation firms, 
prices, a surplus of war-trained| will undoubtedly have a rough and 
flyers wishing to stay in aviation,| uncertain future ahead of them. 
and speculators expecting to reap| Regulation Necessary 

a bonanza from the lush overflow "3 


the provisions of Title I of this| 

and governed by its provisions. Act, except the provisions of sec- 
When viewed side by side, the 
logic leading to these answers is 
readily apparent, for upon the basis 


of interpretation and precedent of | 


the meaning of the term, “common 
carrier,” there is no alternative. All 
persons covered by Part 42 CAR 
are also covered by Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act and Section 
401(1) of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Explanatory Statement 

The explanatory statement ac- 
companying the new regulation, 
which points out that a nonsched- 
uled air carrier may still be con- 
sidered an air carrier under the 
terms of the Civil Aeronauties Act, 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“It will be noted that the term 
‘air carrier,’ in addition to cover- 
ing the carriage of mail, covers 
the carriage by aircraft of persons 
or preperty as a common carrier 
for compensation or hire between 
any of the places described in the 
definitions. The term, common car- 


by air engaged in interstate com- 
merce or foreign commerce, and 


United States Government, and 
every air pilot or other person who 
performs any work as an employee 


| rier or carriers, subject to its or 
their continuing authority to super- 
vise and direct the manner of ren- 
dition.” 
Would Include Majority 

Although interstate commerce is 
a basic requirement to meet the 
definitions of air carrier under 


Title II of the Railway Labor Act 


tion 3 thereof, are extended to and} 
shall cover every common carrier | 


every carrier by air transporting | 
mail for or under contract with the | 


cr subordinate official of such car- | 


from the scheduled air lines during 
the reconversion period. They are 
| the neighborhood grocery stores of 
the aviation industry. The bulk of 
their business is that which is too 
small for the big air lines to go 


|after, but sufficiently lucrative to} 
be attractive to the smaller oper- 
| ator. 


Expansion Will Cease 

| Where expansion of this new in- 
| dustry will level off and stabilize it- 
self, it is still too early to say; but 
it will probably be somewhere be- 
tween the pessimistic low of the 


| unenthusiastic and the inflated pre-| 


dictions of the unduly optimistic. 
There is room in the air line in- 


either of the new CAR Part 42 or| dustry for both the scheduled and 


nonschednled nnerators. for thev 





Federal regulation, however, in 
some form or another, is necessary 
from the standpoint of safety if 
nothing else. Part 42 of the CAR 
provides a standard for this in the 
form of aircraft requirements, pilot 
rules, and flight operation rules 
which will result in long-range 
benefits rather than detriments to 
the nonscheduled operator who re- 
| gards his operations as a business 
and not a speculative venture and 
really intends to establish it on a 
permanent basis. Breach of even 
common-sense safety rules have 
been flagrant among the less con- 
scientious operators and has 
brought about an immediate need 
for regulatory action. After all is 


in a business where safety is im- 
perative, is out of his element. 

Although CAR Part 42 went into 
effect on August 1, 1946, nonsched- 
uled operators will be given an op- 
portunity to have their say-so on 
September 3, the date set by the 
CAB for filing of comments on their 
proposals for the regulation of non- 
scheduled air carriers. The Septem- 
ber 3 hearing was a postponement 
of the original date which had been 
set for July 22. 
A Boon, Not Drawback 

Despite arguments on both sides 
of the question, bringing nonsched- 
uled. carriers under the jurisdic- 
tional arm of the federal govern- 
ment through CAB regulatory 
measures, will eventually prove a 
boon rather than a drawback to 
the industry. From a business, 
labor, and safety standpoint, it will 
have the threefold significance of: 
(1) Placing the nonscheduled oper- 
ators in the status of legitimacy in- 
stead of “wildcats’; (2) Bringing 
the protection of one of the finest 
labor legislations ever enacted, 
ALPA-sponsored Title II of the 
Railway Labor Act, to new thou- 
sands of unorganized air line em- 
ployes; and, (3) Providing person- 
nel and equipment standards, in a 
business in which they have been 
flimsy in spots, eliminating what 
might eventually prove a black eye 
to the commercial air line industry 
and require a maintenance of con- 
tinued high standards in the air 
line piloting profession ... a neces- 
sity to the progress of commercia! 





| said and done, anyone who can’t 
ar won't live un to these standards. 


aviation. 








rier, which is used in the definition 
of air carrier, may be unfamiliar | 
to many of those engaged in the} 
business of transportation by air-| 
craft. The general meaning of the| 
term is quite simply stated, but its 
application to specific situations 
may sometimes be more difficult. 
For this reason it has been con- 
sidered by the courts in many 
cases, and much has been written 
regarding its application in other 
fields of transportation. 

“A common carrier is generally 
defined as one who, as a regular 
business, undertakes for hire to 
carry such persons as may apply, 
or such property as may be offered, 
so Icng as capacity is available. 
The fact that the operation is not 
scheduled and is not confined to 
fixed terminals or specific routes, 
does not prevent the operation from 
falling within the classification of 
common carrier, nor is it neces- 
sary that rates be published. 

“Perhaps the situation most 
comparable to many fixed base or 
charter operators is found in the 
field of taxicab operations which 
have been held to be common car- 
riers even where the passenger is 
entitled to exclusive use of the 
vehicle. The information presented 
to the Board, particularly in its 
investigation of nonscheduled op- 
erations which it conducted in 1945, 
indicated that many, if not most, 
of the operators often described as 
fixed base or charter operators fall 
within the definition of the term 
air carrier.” 

‘Air Carrier’ Defined 

The CAA’s definition of air car- 

rier is “Any citizen of the United 








WINGS FOR A GIANT 


Piece by piece and 
section by section the 


world’s largest flying boat, Howard Hughes’ eight-engine Hercules, takes 
shape at the Wilmington, Calif., graving docks where it is being readied 
for test flights slated for early in 1947. More nearly the size of an 
ocean liner than an air liner, the Hercules represents a $20,000,000 
investment and dwarfs its predecessors from a financial as well as a 


physical standpoint. 





In the above photo, the wing sections, each of | 
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which has a span of 160 feet and cradles four engines, has been put 
into place, and part of the tail assembly can be seen in the foreground. 
An idea of the size of the Hercules can be gained by comparison with the 
workmen atop of it, who appear like flies as they go about their work 


of final assembly. 


Each section of the huge aircraft was built in the 


Howard Hughes Aircraft Plant in Culver City, Calif., and hauled by 
truck and trailer to the final assembly site where the finishing touches 


are to be put on it. 


an expediter while the CARB! 
holds the reins on designation | 


from earlier White House policy. | 


vealed that New Bern is head- } 
quarters for the recently formed | 
Confederate air force, which is 
soon to have squadrons all over 
the South. The originator of this | 
idea was Mike Holton, ex-ATC § 


papers read these days, we're ff 

We wonder how true the ff 
rumors are concerning the forth- fj 
Brown and Betty Sheftall. The ff 


general consensus of opinion ff 
seems to he that they would 


tested, and it may develop into ; 


James M. Landis, chairman of | 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, has 7 
apparently won his first jurisdic. | 
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